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The Father of the Activity School 


By L. HaLBeRsTAM 


“The New Education movement in Europe had its theoretical origins in Rousseau, Pesta- 


lozzi, Herbart and Froebel . 


. . . It embodies the philosophy of education exemplified in the 


United States by Professor Dewey .. .. It is essentially a reaction against Prussianism, extreme 
standardization, and quantity production in education . . . . In addition to being a reaction, it 


is a genuinely constructive effort built on the thesis that .. . 


education is a process of directed 


growth, that each child has an inviolable right to grow according to the needs of his own na- 
ture, that the educational system exists first, last and always to serve the development of the 


child as an individual.” 


—From the translator’s preface to Ferriére’s “Activity School.” 


Y travels in different European 

countries in 1935 brought me 

into contact with many deaf ar- 
tists and intellectuals, who, although well 
known in their special fields, were not 
recognized as being peculiarly handi- 
capped, and were rarely mentioned in that 
connotation, even in publications dealing 
with the hard of hearing and the deaf. I 
am moved, therefore, by purely journal- 
istic considerations, to relate my impres- 
sions of the remarkable talent, intellectual 
power and social status of many indi- 
viduals who, though living on the border 
of the world of silence, have become fa- 
mous. 

I met Adolphe Ferriére in Geneva, where 
Thad gone in the hope of obtaining em- 
ployment in some department of the 
League of Nations or the International 
Labor Bureau. Alas! The recommenda- 
tion of an influential sponsor was power- 
less in face of the relentless prejudices 
against deafness. One of the replies re- 
ot by my sponsor ran something like 

is: 

“But I think I should inform you that 
there is unfortunately little hope of its 
being possible to consider him for service 
here, one of the conditions imposed upon 
candidates being freedom from any disease 
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or physical disability.” A curiously phil- 
anthropic policy that, for an organization 
which exists for service to humanity! 

Nevertheless, I met Adolphe Ferriére, 
and am proud to be able to say that I had 
the honor of being received by him in his 
villa on the hilltop overlooking Lausanne, 
where we had two long talks. I cannot 
refrain from writing a few lines about this 
philosopher, who, in spite of severe deaf- 
ness, from which he has suffered since 
early youth, has achieved eminence in in- 
tellectual fields, and has reached fame as 
an educator comparable to that of Madame 
Montessori. He might also be called a 
new Pestalozzi, a comparison which would 
be especially appropriate, as Ferriére also 
is a Swiss. 

Ferriére has spent his life creating a new 
educational system which is known as the 
New Education. The influence of his 
magazine, Pour I’Ere Nouvelle, which he 
founded fifteen years ago, and which he 
has edited continuously ever since, can 
hardly be over-estimated. His pedagogical 
studies and books, comprising more than 
a thousand titles, are known the world 
over, have been translated into ten or more 
foreign languages and republished in other 
countries. They have aroused the interest 
of scientists and scholars everywhere, and 
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have been widely publicized through the 
press. Through lectures, newspaper and 
magazine articles and books, he exerts an 
ever-widening influence in an ever-widen- 
ing field. 

Almost all his books portray his single- 
handed efforts to transform educational 
methods and evolve new ones, based on 
theoretical science, but adapted to human 
needs. It is a struggle in behalf of man- 
in-the-making; an effort to perfect edu- 
cation in terms of the 
child. For education 
must make man more 
human, and the world 
will never be able to 
pay its debt of grati- 
tude to Ferriére, who 
has fought all his 
life to lead children 
to real humanity 
through pleasant 
training. 

Throughout an ac- 
tive career, he has brought all his talent 
and his intelligence to bear upon the prob- 
lems of improving methods of pedagogy. 
He is the life of the “New Education,” 
which he strives unceasingly to improve, 
and into which he breathes his own daunt- 
less spirit. Exceedingly well informed, in- 
sisting upon exactness and practical ap- 
plication of theories, checking carefully on 
results obtained, he has the admiration of 
the most eminent educators. He is frequent- 
ly called upon to give expert advice in 
his field. He has done research and lec- 
tured in many different countries; he has 
mastered several languages; he is a mem- 
ber of many child welfare organizations. 

Considering the fact that he has been 
hard of hearing most of his life, and is 
now totally deaf, he is a unique phe- 
nomenon in the annals of modern science. 
Yet the very fact that he is able to 
participate and play a leading role in sci- 
entific activity is proof enough that there 
is no reason why deaf persons should not 
be able to rise, in proportion to their merit 
and ability, above the position of medi- 
ocrity to which they are relegated by 


poseful activity. 


When we recognize the existence in the 
child of powers which ask only to be de- 
veloped, offering themselves to us as 
starting points so that we may assure 
their normal functioning and discipline 
them—then we have a solid foundation 
for building our work of education... . 
The school which offers nothing but 
knowledge must disappear. 
must come the school which teaches the 
child how to use the lever which has 
ever raised the world above itself—pur- 


—aAdolphe Ferriére. 
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the prevalent prejudices of the unthinking, 

Adolphe Ferriére was born in Geneva in 
1879. His father was descended from a 
French Protestant family which emigrated 
to Geneva some 200 years ago. His 
mother was a Viennese. He is therefore 
half French and half Austrian. His father 
was a famous physician and psychologist, 
and was vice-president of the Red Cross, 
Ferriére studied in the Geneva classical 
college, and later in the University, where 
he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. He did partic. 
ularly brilliant work 
in philosophy and 
psychology, in which 
he specialized. He be- 
longs definitely in 
the academic world, 
and follows the fam- 
ily tradition in this 
choice of a_ profes. 
sion. 

Even as a child, he planned to be a 

teacher. For his doctorate in Sociology at 
the University of Geneva, he presented a 
thesis on “The Law of Progress,” which 
won a prize offered by the University. In 
1909, he became a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. In 1912, he took a 
professorship in the Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau Institute (Institute of Educational 
Sciences) founded that year, and admitted 
to be the most important European center 
of child psychology and scientific peda- 
Bogy- 
In 1921, Ferriére founded the Interna- 
tional League for New Education, which 
holds biennial conventions, and now has 
branches in all civilized countries. It is 
significant that it was in this same year 
he lost all of his hearing. His deafness 
began when he was thirteen, as a result 
of otosclerosis. It increased slowly, but 
surely. For a time he used high-powered 
electrical apparatus, but that gradually 
became insufficient. In 1921, the micro- 
phone brought him the last sound he 
heard. Then the auditory nerve atrophied, 
and since then he has never heard his own 
voice nor any other. 
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Ferriére’s wife, an unusually cultured 
woman, is his “ear.” He never complains 
about his deafness, feeling, logically 
enough, that the gift of hearing is not of 
prime importance save in the material 
world. Yet he has described his isolation 
vividly, and only the “deaf at heart” can 
be unmoved by the suffering it has un- 
doubtedly caused him. 

We, who live in the borderland of deaf- 
ness, must be peculiarly grateful to Fer- 
riére for his efforts in behalf of humanity. 
The prejudice against the deaf is one of 
the relics of the Middle Ages against which 
he contends. And he has proved that 
deafness puts no obstacle in the path of 
those who wish to serve humanity. Fer- 
riere is a member of the Amicale, founded 
and directed by Mademoiselle Fridette 


Amsler, who is well known to readers of 


the Votta REvIEw since her visit to Amer- 
ica ten years ago. 

Despite his deafness, Ferriére keeps his 
place in the highest ranks of human ac- 
complishment and intellectual develop- 
ment. Collaborating with him in the reali- 
zation of his program and the establish- 
ment of a new science of education, is an 
admirably eclectic group of many of his 
former pupils, who are now headmasters, 
superintendents of public instruction, or 
incumbents of other educational posts 
which enable them to become exponents 
of the New Education. Ferriére has too 
high an opinion of humanity to allow his 
educational system to be interpreted and 
used for personal advertisement. It must 
serve the human being. He never forgets 
that educatior. is the most important factor 
in human development. 

He is a pacifist. His efforts to ennoble 
human relations have not prevented two 
stupid wars in this twentieth century, and 
this is a source of great distress to him. 
Events tumble over one another in the 
seething European scene. Hitler’s unspeak- 
able methods and mediaeval principles 
tend toward the destruction of humanity; 
logical education is swept away before 
tacial ideology dear to German hearts; 
barbarism is rampant; bombs destroy 
schools in Spain and China. The world 
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ADOLPHE FERRIERE, FATHER OF THE 
“NEW EDUCATION” 


is crying out for universal concentration 
on the humanitarianism which education 
alone can foster, by destroying the fears 
and prejudices from which modern civili- 
zation is suffering. In such a world, a 
struggle like that of Adolphe Ferriére for 
the upliftment of mankind is more to be’ 
admired than many of our modern inven- 
tions, which are often turned to account 
only to perfect the art of killing. 

Perhaps the reader to whom Ferriére’s 
name is not familiar will better understand 
his broad ability and his fame by studying 
a partial list of his published works. 

“The Activity School” has been trans- 
lated into Roumanian, Spanish, Italian, 
German, English, Servian and Japanese. 

“Let Us Transform the School” has been 
published in French, Spanish and Esper- 
anto. 

“Education within the Family” is avail- 
able in Spanish, German, Greek, Finnish 
and Dutch. 

“Biogenetics and the Work School” has 
been translated into Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

“The Law of Progress in Biology and 
Sociology,” published in many languages, 
was crowned by the University of Geneva. 
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Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator to Be 
Demonstrated in the United States 


UCH interest has been aroused in 

the United States by reports of a 

visual device for indicating the 
pitch of a speaker’s voice, the invention 
of a young English engineer, a lecturer at 
Cape Technical College, Cape Town, South 
Africa. Articles about the instrument ap- 
peared in the Science News Letter of July 
9, 1938, and in the August and October 
issues of the VoLTA REVIEW; and several 
American schools for the deaf sent im- 
mediate requests to South Africa for dem- 
onstration instruments. 

It is now announced that Mr. A. E. 
Coyne, the inventor of the appliance, and 
Mrs. Coyne, who is a teacher of the deaf, 
expect to pay a visit to this country in 
the early part of 1939. They are to bring 
some new and improved models of the 


Voice Pitch Indicator and Mrs. Coyne 
will demonstrate these for teachers, while 
Mr. Coyne will probably lecture before 
scientific groups. 

While the visitors are in Washington, 
Gallaudet College and the Volta Bureau 
will cooperate in arranging for as many 
teachers of the deaf as possible to see the 
instruments. A demonstration will be 
given in the College Chapel, probably on 
a Friday or Saturday during the latter 
part of April, and it is hoped that many 
teachers from nearby schools may be able 
to attend. Teachers of speech correction 
and others who are interested will also 
be welcome. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coyne are hoping to spend 
about two months visiting American 

(Continued on page 802) 


MR. A. E. COYNE, OF CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, INVENTOR OF THE VOICE PITCH 
INDICATOR, WHICH IS SHOWN IN USE WITH A DEAF CHILD 
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Hand Work Helps Language Work 


By HELEN MAcKIN 


F the constructive activities en- 
() couraged for preschool and kin- 

dergarten children, handwork stands 
out as developing many desirable traits. 
Its effect is especially noticeable as an 
aid in teaching speech and lip reading. 

The use and development of the larger 
muscles of the body tend toward more 
exact coordination of the smaller mus- 
cles used in speech. A recent project 
employing fiber wood has been especially 
valuable, since the assemblage of the ma- 
terials demands the use of the larger 
muscles of the arms and legs, and fitting 
the parts together trains the smaller mus- 
cles. Assorted pieces of fiber wood cut 
to large dimensions are practical for the 
construction of houses, stores, airplanes, 
boats, wagons and many similar things. 
The children build what they like, giving 
concrete form to what was perhaps an 
abstract idea gleaned from real life or a 
picture book. 

There is no end to the number and 
variety of the productions, and more ma- 
terials can be made and added from time 
to time. With the aid of small pegs and 
small holes into which these pegs fit, 
the children encounter very little diff- 
culty in constructing any object from the 
many pieces of soft, noiseless wood. If 
a child wishes to build an airplane, he 
finds the shapes and sizes of wood which 
will satisfactorily fulfill his mental image 
of an airplane, and puts the pieces to- 
gether. With the completion of the air- 
plane, his imagination may direct his ac- 
tivities to a boat and dock. He takes 
the airplane apart and perhaps from some 
of these same pieces he builds the boat. 
The building and rebuilding can go on 
indefinitely, and as a child’s interest span 
is longer in activity work than in other 
occupations, this does not soon become 
tiresome. 

The presence of a concrete object pro- 


vides a forceful motivation for a new 
lip reading noun. The wood project 
greatly supplements this by enabling the 
child actually to create in many cases the 
things whose names he confronts in lip 
reading. 

Putting together an object which has 
aroused his attention is at times a good 
test of his ingenuity. The use of selective 
judgment is required in choosing certain 
pieces and then successfully fitting them 
together. If those chosen for a certain 
thing do not work at first, patience is 
required in finding more satisfactory ones, 
until a likeness to the real thing is at- 
tained. 

Handwork in any form, whether it be 
painting, coloring, cutting, clay modeling 
or creative drawing, develops the trait of 
exact observation which is so necessary 
in the art of lip reading. It trains the 
eye and the power of attention. 

Large blocks appeal to the beginning 
child. He soon becomes interested in 
the smaller ones and then in the large 
and small colored beads which he can 
string. Coloring and cutting require a 
more delicate coordination, and when he 
is ready for these activities we can gain 
a little indication of his mental ability. 
The choice of colors and their combina- 
tions can be wise or indiscriminate. 

Creative imagination was evidenced not 
long ago in a child who combined va- 
rious pictures from a magazine to make 
one panoramic view. She began with an 
indoor scene, a living room, and pasted 
the figure of a woman with a dog lying 
at her feet on the rug. 

This type of creative ability led to 
another child’s drawing his own _back- 
ground and pasting some drawn figures 
on it. e sense of proportion was 
strengthened by these drawings and all the 
creative drawings of the children had 
more correct proportions than previously. 
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Interesting paint scenes are accom- 
plished at the easel. One which depicted 
a traffic scene illustrated the child’s con- 
ception of crossing with the lights, of 
which there were two sets. Another re- 
cent painting showed a man on _horse- 
back, presumably on the plains, which 
evidences active imagination in the cre- 
ation of a setting far removed from the 
city. 
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Clay provides interesting material. One 
child’s first attempt embraced a bathing 
scene in a bath tub with details such as 
faucets, soap and washing of the head, 

Above all its other possibilities, hand. 
work furnishes an interesting outlet of 
emotion and gives expression to such 
ideas as the child would not otherwise 
be able to express. 


Baffle Grams: 


By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


Bread Stuffs and Vegetables 
Pp UPILS in a Fourth Grade Class had 


been reviewing and completing lists 

of vegetables. At the end of a 
week, individual lists were called for and 
although some fairly good papers were 
presented an appalling number of curious 
and original vegetables cropped up. 

A week later, having followed the same 
method of instruction with bread stuffs, 
Miss Bohunkus was surprised by a diet 
list which though delicious sounding was 
plainly unsatisfactory as vocabulary. 

Miss Bohunkus was an all around 
teacher of several years experience. The 
children had been in school for six years; 
they were between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen and were slightly below the average 
mentally, They were, however, conscien- 
tious workers. 

It was firmly established by the prin- 
cipal that the fault lay with either the 
teacher or the pupils. You now have all 
the important facts. What do you deduce? 
The questions to be answered are: 

Who was responsible for the murdered 
vocabulary? (Credit 5) 

What, in all probability, were the con- 
tributing factors? (Credit 5) 

Credit score: 

When you have answered these ques- 
tions to the best of your ability, turn to 
the answers on page 806 and rate your- 
self accordingly. 


*If you have not done the Baffle Books, don’t 
attempt these. 
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Baffleqram No. } 
~ The Mordered Vocabulary 


Original Problems 


On a fair May morning, original prob- 
lems were called for. Wrote Miss Goose- 
berry: 

Make an original problem about two 
apples for five cents. 

Edward, the practical, seemed unable to 
make. After profound meditation, how: 
ever, he produced the following: 

Mr. Smith sold apples at two for five 
cents. 

Mr. Nye sold two apples for five 
cents. Where did Mrs. Jones buy the 
apples for applesauce? 

Further effort along original lines re 
sulted in: 

Ten boys played baseball. Five boys 
won. Can you tell the score of the 
Giants and Yankees? 
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Bafflegram No. 2 


The Unmuyuskrious Problems d 


Miss Gooseberry was able to deduce that 
Edward did not know how to write an 
original problem. From the evidence at 
hand do you agree with her? Or what 
do you deduce? The questions to be 
answered are: 

What line of thought motivated Ed- 
ward’s attempts? (Credit 4) 

What necessary factors in problem mak- 
ing had Edward overlooked? (Credit 3) 

What steps should a good teacher take 
to instill the proper appreciation? (Cred- 
it 3) 

When you have answered these ques- 
tions turn to the answers on page 806 and 
rate yourself accordingly. 

Credit Score: 


Fur Bed Dresses 


On the thirty-first of January, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, Mrs. Bugby of 
Garden Centre received a letter from her 
seven year old daughter who was attend- 
ing a school for the deaf in a nearby city. 
Bettina’s letter follows: 


Dear Mother: 

Yesterday morning we went to a money store. 
Miss Little pushed her money under the small 
jail. Yesterday afternoon we took a walk. We 
saw a dead parade. We saw a pink dead box 
and many flowers. They were beautiful. 

I want two fur bed dresses. Please send them 


to me. My now bed dresses are too small and 
dangerous. 
With love, 
BETTINA. 


Mrs. Bugby, being somewhat puzzled 
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over Bettina’s request for fur bed dresses, 
wrote to the Chief for an explanation, en- 
closing Bettina’s letter. The Chief carried 
the letter to Bettina’s teacher and a con- 
ference took place behind closed doors. 
At the end of a half hour, Miss Kidd, 
teacher, was seen to emerge with red eyes 
and a swollen nose. It was noted that the 
Chief stalked haughtily to her office. 
During the day, the Teaching Squad was 
able to gather much evidence as to what 
went on in Class Room A. It was con- 
clusively proved that a row had taken 
place and that Kidd had been worsted. 
Details of the argument were pieced 
out and were later proven to be correct. 
Can you deduce the same? 
The Chief's argument was that such a 
letter should never have been sent out. 
The Kidd’s argument was that (1) the 
letter showed originality and inventiveness. 
(2) It was grammatically correct and as 
far as her teaching had gone it was per- 
fect. (3) Too many new words taught at 
once would have confused Bettina and also 
(4) she hadn’t had time to teach during 
letter writing, the words bank, flannel, 
likely to split, casket, funeral and teller’s 
window. (5) The use of these words 
would have given Bettina’s mother a wrong 
impression of Bettina’s progress and, any- 
way, (6) the letter was too cute to spoil. 
The questions to be answered are: 
Who was right, the Chief or the Kidd? 
(Credit 5) 
(Continued on page 801) 
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Why “Bed Is Bad” 


VERY now and then, somebody children dream, and if so, what do they 

tries to investigate, clumsily or dream?” 

deftly as the case may be, the men- Well, here is the answer from one class 
tal workings of deaf children; and oc- of deaf children, at any rate. They are 
casionally the question arises, “Do deaf little boys, from eight to ten, in the group 
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MIKE AGREES WITH JOHN THAT “BED IS BAD.” MIKE SKETCHES THE DREADFUL AUTO- 

MOBILE CRASH AND ROLLER COASTER EFFECTS ABOVE TO INDICATE WHAT HE DREAMS. 

THIS SETS RICHARD TO DRAWING, AND HE PRODUCES THE MAN IN A LONG BLACK CAPE 
j WHO VISITS HIM AND DANNY IN THE NIGHT 
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taught by Miss Mary Virginia Davis at 
the Ohio School for the Deaf. The vogue 
for sketching dreams arose when one tiny FB 


boy tried to explain to his teacher why, 
among the list of things he did not like, 
he included Bed. To show her that “bed 
is bad,” he drew the terrifying night- 
mares of automobile crash and roller 
coaster. It is not known whether he 
sketched the roller coaster just after he 
had been to an amusement park or wheth- 
er the roller coaster occasioned the night- 
mare depicted, but this is what he drew. 
His graphic explanation started the 
other children in the class to making 
sketches of their dreams. That the pic- 
tures, objective though they are, are in- 
tended for dreams is evident from the 
sleeping figure included in each of them. 
One little boy even put a zigzag line com- 
ing from the sleeper’s head, to represent 
the sign for dream. One of the recum- 
bent dreamers is apparently asleep on a 
railway track, and another has fallen on 
thin ice. The little boy who drew the 
nonchalant skaters lives beside the Ohio 
River near Steubenville, and is accus- 
tomed to seeing people skating on the 
river, so naturally his idea of a bad 
dream includes falling through the ice. 
Mike Karanzas, the Steubenville boy, 
draws his thoughts on the blackboard fre- 
quently, and, says Miss Davis, “they rarely 
(Continued on puge 806) 
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AN AIRPLANE CRASH THROUGH THE ROOF TRACK WHEN THE TRAIN IS COMING, OR ON 
OF HIS HOUSE WHILE HE IS ASLEEP THIN ICE WHEN THE ICE CRACKS 
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Christmas Celebrating 


W JHAT sort of 
Christmas do- 
ings do you have 

in your school, parties 

or entertainment? 

Many modern schools 
prefer the Christmas 
party, with games and 
treats. 

Other schvols cling to the entertainment, 
because the Christmas show can be so 
simple, so easily arranged, and because 
deaf children have so few opportunities 
of dressing up and taking part in enter- 
tainments. Giving a performance to enter- 
tain the school and its friends is a worth 
while Christmas activity. 


Most of us will agree that the Christmas 
Story in pageant or tableaux cannot be 
surpassed, as an entertainment, but in 
many schools’ it is not possible to give 
this, on account of prejudices of race and 
creed, or on account of lack of numbers. 
A great many actors are needed to por- 
tray the Christmas Story and do it justice. 

If you are planning a performance for 
small deaf children, we suggest that it 
include all those things that make Christ- 
mas precious—evergreens, holly, candles, 
Christmas bells, stars, tinsel, stockings, 
Christmas trees, toys, candy canes, and 
so on. These are the Christmas heritage 
of all children. 


If a little Christmas moral can be un- 
obtrusively tucked in, all the better. We 


Christmas Moon 


The Christmas moon carries 
Its light through the sky. 

It turns clouds to silver, 
And gold, passing by. 

It lights happy houses, 
Shows churches, all white, 

And beams on glad faces. 
It’s Christmas, tonight. 


saw an entertainment giv- 
en by small deaf and 
partially deaf children 
last year that seemed to 
please both audience and 
performers. 

Instead of the Christ- 
mas fairy, a little Christ- 
mas angel, looking down 
from the top of the Christ- 
mas tree on quarrelsome 
children surrounded by toys and Christ- 
mas things, that borea them, suddenly, 
(as the stage was darkened an instant) 
became large and alive, and led the quar- 
relsome children from one scene to an- 
other, where toys and candles and ever- 
greens and other Christmas things were 
being enjoyed by those who had the real 
Christmas spirit. 

Any teacher could arrange a similar 
performance. A little group of children 
brought evergreens to trim the house, a 
boy lit candles to put in the window, 
other children were shown making things 
for the Christmas tree. A large girl was 
making a cloth dolly for the baby. A 
small boy was learning a carol to “sing” 
for father and mother. But the whole 
idea of the giving Christmas was there. 

At the end of the “show” the stage was 
darkened, and the little angel was shown 
again looking down from the top of the 
tree. This time she looked down on smil- 
ing faces. 

More complete directions for this per- 
formance will be sent to any teacher who 
writes in for them. 
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Character Building 


Just as February and June are times 
when most teachers check the lipreading 
and speech and arithmetic and language 
accomplishments of our deaf children, so 
it always seems to me the Christmas month 
is the time to take stock of the pupils’ 
character development. 
What are we doing to 
help our deaf children 
with their problems of 
personal conduct? 

A great deal. 

Teachers of deaf chil- 
dren realize perhaps 
more than any other 
teachers, how important 
it is to give children 
plenty of opportunities 
for character building, 
and the influence of the 
teachers shows in the 
conduct of even the lit- 
tle tots. 

A new boy in my 
present class never 
tushes up to be first 
when the crackers are 
passed, but waits polite- 
ly till he is served. 
Commending him, one 
morning, as an object 
lesson to his less con- 
siderate brethren, I was 
surprised when he said, 
“I must never hurry up for the cake 
and the candy and foods. Must polite. 
Must wait. My teacher-before told me. My 
teacher-before is always polite. Always 
last. If there is no more cake, my teacher- 
before never mind. Must polite.” 

It was plain that the teacher-before’s 
words had not had as great an effect on 
that small boy as her example. 

A teacher of deaf children needs more 
than an ordinary share of courtesy and 
strength of character, and personality. 
There is never a moment when some 
child’s eyes are not fixed upon her, taking 
in much more than the lip reading or 
arithmetic she is teaching. 


While Mr. 


Modern Version 


"Twas the week before Christmas, 
And all through the school 
Not a teacher was teaching. 
That wasn’t the rule. 
Miss Jones and her children 
With calendars struggled. 
Miss Smith and her class 
All the popcorn balls juggled. 
Miss Gates and her flock 
Went a-buying the toys. 
And poor Mr. Cohen 
Was helping his boys 
To trim up Assembly, 
Dubeau 
And all of his pupils 
Rehearsed for the Show. 
When all of a sudden, 
A little round fellow 
Walked into the school, 
And announced with a bellow 
He was a DIRECTOR. 
He'd come there to see 
All the work of the school .... 
You finish for me. 
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As Morrison says, “The problem of edu- 
cating the pupil in the right adjustments 
toward his personal conduct is the task 
of every teacher.” 

It’s not enough for a child to conform 
to teacher’s mandates. Unless his attitude 
is right, unless he has the “inclination to 
do right because it is right,” his character 
is not developing—he 
is merely a lesson learn- 
er. We all know this. 

Joe, whom I taught 
several years ago, used 
to come to school so 
dirty that at last the 
principal took a hand, 
and Joe cleaned up. 
Then the principal 
broke his ankle. Next 
day Joe appeared in 
school as grimy as ever, 
and when I remon- 
strated he said blandly, 
“But Mr. W—will not 
know. Mr. W— is in 
hospital!” 

The lesson of per- 
sonal cleanliness had 
been given many times, 
but Joe’s attitude was 
unchanged. He had 
learned only to con- 
form to school require- 
ments. 

We all know, too, 
the deaf child who is 
the most frequent passer of cakes and 
candies, but who snatches the best crayon, 
yells for the first turn, and wants to play 
only the games in which he excels. This 
child isn’t learning to be generous. 

Most of us are acquainted with adults 
who have never grown beyond this child- 
ish level, who do as they please, regard- 
less of the rights of others, so long as 
they can get away with it. We all know 
the profiteer, whether he is in business or 
politics or college. 

Altruism is not inherited. 
acquired. 

And the child who is to acquire altru- 
istic attitudes must pass through enough 
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experiences to gain them. As Morrison 
reminds us, the planning of such experi- 
ences is as much a teaching problem as 
providing opportunities for the children 
to improve in lip reading or arithmetic. 

And Christmas is the best time of the 
year to provide opportunities for generous 
giving. We hope that in every school 
where there are deaf children this year 
there will be gifts made and given—gifts 
which cannot possibly be returned in kind. 

There must be some sick child, or in- 
valid teacher, or old lady, whom your 
children can plan for. If gifts are im- 
practical, they can at least write or print a 
round robin letter, trim it up with their 
own drawings, and use their own pocket 
money for stamps. 

Beware of Christmas collecting for 
“poor children,” with the smug compla- 
cence and superiority it brings. Nothing 
could be more foreign to the real Christ- 
mas spirit. There is no sacrifice in giving 
worn out toys or five cents from mother. 

Since Christmas is a time of happiness 
and friendliness, the child who pouts and 
sulks is as much out of the picture as the 
selfish grabber. Sometimes such children 
need to be shown that in spoiling the fun 
for everybody they are really being selfish. 

Several years ago I had a youngster in 
my class from a home five hundred miles 
distant. He was not to go home for the 
holidays, but an uncle who lived in town 
was to keep him, and as he had young 
cousins, we knew Bobby would have a 
good time. 

But Bobby sat with a face full of gloom 
during most of our Christmas celebration. 
He wanted his home. The other children 
were going home. He refused to be 
pleased with anything. 

His best pal, Jimmy, kept going back 
for him when games were played and 
packages opened. All in vain. Finally 
Jimmy sat down beside Bobby and looked 
sad, too. 

Teachers began to worry. Was our 
whole company to be infected with Bob- 
by’s gloom? If so, the party might as 
well stop. 

“Come on, Jimmy. We are going to 
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play ‘Cat and Mouse’,” we implored. We 
knew “Cat and Mouse” was Jimmy’s fa. 
vorite game. 

Jimmy shook his head. “No thank you, 
Cannot play. I like, but I am sad for 
Bobby.” 

To our astonishment, Bobby got up, 
pulled Jimmy into the game, and both 
boys played merrily the rest of the time, 
Why? We wondered. 


Bobby told us himself, a little later, 
“Because Jimmy like ‘Cat and Mouse.’” 


We decided that Bobby, too, had ae. 


quired a little Christmas altruism. 


Modern Version 


Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Lend your ear, old funny. 
I’m a teacher, Santy Claus. 
Haven’t got much money! 
Christmas Eve is coming soon, 
Now, you costly man, 
Let me off easy, please! 
As easy as you can. 


Concerning Teachers’ Meetings 


Every year, in our school, the question 
comes up as to what sort of teachers’ meet- 
ings we want for the current year. Sheets 
of paper are sent out to all the faculty 
with questions to be answered and re- 
turned to the program committee. 

Never do we all agree. 

So, the other day at recess, when the 
principal came around with the usual 
question sheets, she found herself in the 
midst of a furious discussion. 

“We want leaders in our own field, out- 
standing people from other schools, who 
are doing what we are, and doing it bet 
ter! People who can tell us how to do 
our own work better. Pay their expenses 
and bring them here!” This was from a 
teacher in the advanced department. 

“T don’t agree,” a primary teacher said 
at once. “I think we should have some 
well known educator from a field outside 
our own. Somebody who is dealing with 
normally hearing children. We teachers 
of deaf children are all too likely to get 
into ruts—get too far away from what the 
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best modern schools are doing for hearing 
children.” 

“Nonsense! After a hard day, with les- 
son hektographing waiting to be done, we 
can’t take in a lot of theories. I vote for 
entertainment at teachers’ meetings— 
worthwhile entertainment. Some one who 
reads poetry — or little plays — or 
music—” 

“You mean stay after school several 
hours, waiting for the 
meeting, and being late 
for supper, just to have 
poetry read to you?” one 
of the men teachers groan- 
ed. “Why, the only reason 
for teachers’ meetings is 
to make us better teach- 
ers! Show us how to do 
our teaching better! I'll 
choose my own _ poetry, 
thank you! What I want 
at teachers’ meeting is 
help!” 

“That’s what we all want,” a quiet 
teacher remarked. “And that’s why I’d 
like our own teachers in this school to 
talk to us. I’d be willing to pay them, 
too, if necessary. Why not? We pay 
outside speakers, who can’t begin to un- 
derstand our own school problems as well 
as teachers in the school understand them. 
I'd like to know how Miss X— teaches 
combinations. Her children always know 
them. And how Mr. P— manages to make 
geography so interesting to those slow 
dull overage boys. And how—” 

“But our own teachers just wont talk 
in teachers’ meeting,” one of the victims 
on the year’s program committee put in 
sadly. “We asked Mr. T— if he would 
tell us how he taught practical arith- 
metic—you know his boys are the marvels 
of the school at present—lightning calcu- 
lators! He refused. Said he’d rather face 
all the lions in the zoo than stand up in 
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teachers’ meeting and show off! So 
what?” 

“But there could be another way,” the 
oldest teacher said. “I’ve always wanted 
to have a chance to quiz the teacher who 
gets my class in September, ask her what 
weak points she found—what things I was 
sure my children knew that she’d found 
out they didn’t know. I’ve also wanted 
to talk with the teacher who’d had my 
pupils before I got them.” 

“To tell me what’s wrong 
with my teaching” the girl 
next her said, laughing. 
“All right. Come up and 
see me sometime. I know 
youre a_ better teacher 
than I am!” 

“No, that isn’t it at all! 
I mean that the persons 
who are most interested in 
our problems are _ those 
doing almost the same 
work. Well, why couldn’t 
we have round table discussions among 
small groups for the first half of teachers’ 
meetings? And get together for the general 
session? Then if the speaker didn’t touch 
on our immediate problems, at least we'd 
have got help from the round table dis- 
cussion.” 

“You couldn’t do it without getting 
mad,” one of the men observed. “When- 
ever a bunch of women teachers get to 
discussing things some woman takes it 
personally and gets her feelings hurt.” 

“And so do the men!” we yelled in 
chorus. “We women teachers can take it, 
if you men can.” 

“That idea for round table discussions 
might work,” the program committee vic- 
tim said thoughtfully. “At least we might 
try it—once or twice—” 

“Once would be quite enough 
chuckled. 

But we would like to try it. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Learning to Handle Money 


AVE any of you given your chil- 

H dren the responsibility of han- 

dling money in not too large 

amounts? When we go shopping, Donald 

loves to take the slip to the cashier’s win- 

dow and always returns proudly to give 
us the receipt and proper change. 

We go out to a farm for fresh eggs and 
chickens. The other day, as we needed 
only one dozen eggs, we gave him the 
proper change and sent him to get them. 
It was necessary for him to ask for eggs 
and also to say “large.” What he said we 
don’t know but he was able to make him- 
self understood, and was so happy when 
I told him he had brought the right eggs. 

The time to overcome any sensitive feel- 
ing a child might have is now when he is 
young, I think. Donald has a 12-year-old 
hearing friend who has just been given a 
test that shows he has the mind of a 17- 
year-old, and yet he is shy and gets his 
sister to run errands whenever he can. He 
doesn’t like to mix, and my little deaf 
kiddie just loves to go, even though it takes 
time and effort to make himself under- 
stood. 

Donald seems to be doing much better 
work in school this year and is always 
ready and willing to go when the car ar- 
rives. I don’t know whether he is being 
taught sentences or is putting them to- 
gether himself, but he has begun to use 
sentences voluntarily. I have also noticed 
that when words are often repeated to him 
in the daily routine, he is sometimes able 
to say them correctly without any special 
help. 

Donald had his 7th birthday while I was 
ill and because the teachers knew he 
wouldn’t have a party, Miss Thomas gave 
him a little party in school. He was so 
happy when he came home with his gifts. 
The teachers at the Newark school are 
wonderful and really love the children. 

Parents, I must tell you our good news. 


We have started a P.T.A., and have a fine 


attendance at the meetings, although we 
live in widely separated parts of Jersey, 
We have had only three meetings, but the 
school board has had the school painted 
inside, given us a multiple hearing aid 
and a teacher to go with it, has agreed to 
install a lunch room if we will support 
it, and will give us some playground 
equipment. What do you think of ow 
progress? 

That just shows what cooperation and 
perseverence can do. None of us really 
know much about a P.T.A. organization, 
but the teachers are fine in offering sug- 
gestions and giving their time; and we are 
taking our problems one at a time. It is 
like a large family gathering, every one 
has an opportunity to discuss plans and 
ideas, and I feel sure that with such a 
spirit, we are bound to succeed. 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


A Four Year Old Begins Reading 


We've been tremendously interested in 
watching Richard’s reaction to printed 
cards used at meal times. I have started 
with “Father,” “Mama,” “Richard,” 
“Milk,” “Eat,” and “Wash your hands.” 
We were thrilled to see that by the third 
day the first three were properly placed 
at the table and before he sat down his 
hands were neatly washed. It took another 
two days to distinguish between “eat” and 
“milk.” The furniture in his room is all 
labeled and a card bearing the word “train” 
is always on hand, so that when he starts 
playing with his train he runs for the 
card. When he wants his Daddy to take 
him to their favorite spot (a street near 
a railroad trestle where four and five en- 
gines are continuously switching) _ the 
“train” card is presented to Daddy. This 
was all done in the course of every day 
activities. 

When we read of the progress your chil- 
dren are making, we find ourselves very 
anxious for September, so we may get 
Richard started in school. It will meana 
good half hour’s drive at 8:30 and again 
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at 3 p. m. every day, but we shall be so 
happy to know that at last there’s a way 
to begin his training by a special teacher. 
The only place available for this training 
is in the special classes in one of Albany’s 
public schools and we are fortunate to 
have him accepted before the required age. 


Mrs. G. B., New York. 


A Partially Deaf Boy of Five 


I am full of admiration for you all. It 
is extraordinary how much you have ac- 
complished. Mrs. P., I think it’s wonderful 
that Elaine can take the street car alone. 
How did you start her doing it? How did 
you teach her to keep out of the way of 
automobiles? 

This last is a question I should like to 
ask all of you. We live in a very retired 
place where cars have to go slowly by the 
house, so they don’t appear dangerous. We 
have made a game of getting out of their 
way, but even at that Joseph hasn’t been 
trusted out doors alone. Of course it isn’t 
a good idea to make him dependent on 
adults, but I haven’t dared do anything 
else. We have a large fenced yard where 
he plays most of the time. 

Mrs. M., I am very interested in what 
you say about the way you feel when the 
radio is turned on loud, and that “Even 
when a deaf person does not hear words, 
the shock to the ear of loud sounds is often 
very great.” I think it was exactly that 
phenomenon that put off our having 
Joseph’s hearing tested until he was over 
three; there were so many loud sounds he 
so obviously heard and disliked intensely. 

Between Joseph’s having a mastoid 
operation this spring, and my having a 
baby in June, we have done very little 
work! Joseph thinks the baby is very 
amusing, especially when she cries, 

Joseph has learned the names of most 
of the things and all the people in the 
house by our labelling everything. He 
knows few verbs, however, and has very 
little understanding of past, present and 
future. He has a very good musical ear, 
but remembered only one or two songs all 
the way through, until we printed some 
out for him. It is extraordinary how 
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“reading” has helpea. I have several 
cards printed with “yes” and “no,” and 
am working now with questions. “Yes” 
is much easier to get across than “no!” 
The most successful bit of educational ma- 
terial I have made for Joseph is a sort of 
primer with pictures of fat and thin men, 
women and children, one to a page, and 
labelled “This is a fat man,” “This is a 
thin man,” and so on! I also made a book 
illustrating Joseph in bed in the hospital, 
which proved popular. 

These books of prepositions with pic- 
tures, such as “The ball is over the box,” 
etc., which were suggested in one of the 
letters, did not work at all! 


I have been reading a very interesting 
book called “Children in the Nursery 
School,” by Harriett M. Johnson, in which 
the author happens to mention in the chap- 
ter on Language and Rhythm, “One of the 
most difficult problems presented by a deaf 
child is his acceptance of inadequate hear- 
ing. He learns so thoroughly not to listen 
that a process of re-education is necessary 
after his defect is remedied.” That is all 
there is in the book on this subject, but it 
certainly is a true statement. 

I hope that, next winter, Joseph can go 
to a private school for hearing children 
where there is a teacher who is interested 
in him and who worked with him while I 
was in the hospital. He has been in nur- 
sery school or kindergarten, besides being 
taught at home, ever since he was two and 
a half, but I think that now he is advanced 
enough not to be as different from the 
other children as heretofore. He will be 
with other five year olds if he goes, not 
with younger children. 

He learned last year to count to ten, 
and in February taught himself to count 
to thirty on a calendar. He was so inter- 
ested we printed the numbers up to 100 for 
him, and he learned them in twenty min- 
utes. He can write any number under 
100, and can print his name. 


Mrs. M. F., Mass. 


Hearing Aids in the Class Room 
I have just finished this buuch of letters 
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in the Roundabout and enjoyed everyone 
of them; and while this is just about the 
busiest week of the whole year for me I 
shall try to contribute a few lines while I 
have a few minutes’ grace. 

Preparations are going on here for the 
new school year for our boy and I know 
he is getting a much bigger kick out of it 
than his mother. He is very enthusiastic 
about the shopping tours down town for 
new clothes and everything connected with 
his going away to school. 

Eugene is doubly thrilled by the thoughts 
of going to a different school this year. 
He has made a trip with us to Detroit to 
see the school he will attend and he is all 
worked up. He has had a_ hearing 
test this summer and seemed to hear quite 
well with a hearing aid and we are sending 
him to a school in Detroit where they do 
use hearing aids and teach with them in 
the class room. They have a great build- 
ing program on at present and I am en- 
closing a little picture of what the school 
is supposed to look like when completed. 

If anyone has any suggestions on how 
to keep a boy home I would like to hear 
them. This summer about the only time 
he is at home is to sleep. He has a very 
large assortment of toys to play with and 
a baby sister also, but the kids in the next 
block are lots better, he thinks. At least 
it would seem that way, for we have to 
hunt him up to get him home at mealtime. 

Gene’s vocabulary is increasing quite a 
bit and he calls everything by its name 
at the table. He puts very few words to- 
gether, however. Mnr. E. W., INDIANA. 


Prefers Reading to Lip Reading 


September 19, 1938 

Both Mr. P. and myself enjoyed read- 
ing all letters. We were so glad to have 
school begin again so Elaine could con- 
tinue her work. We have been working 
with the children during the summer, espe- 
cially on lip-reading. I haven’t much con- 
fidence in my ability to assist with speech 
training so prefer to leave it to those who 
are trained. Marly is still going to her 
weekly class at the League for the Hard of 
Hearing. She lip reads a few words and 
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is learning some of the fundamental 
sounds. I believe they are both rather 
slow lip readers. Elaine much prefers to 
see the printed word. She lip reads about 
seventy-five nouns and forty verbs. She 
knows ten colors and the numbers to six. 
We are working from 7 to 10 now. She 
is beginning to get such phrases as “shut 
your eyes,” “open the door,” “wash your 
face,” etc. She is much more interested 
in trying to talk than to read lips. She 
has learned to say “how do you do,” and 
several words which she uses during the 
day. I marvel at the way she will imitate 
what we say, though it is often in a whis- 
per. She will say “telephone,” after 
awhile, “far away,” so well that I can 
easily understand her. She has a very 
pleasant voice, though she isn’t trained to 
bring it out enough yet. 

Miss Ash, a lip reading teacher from 
New Zealand, visited Minneapolis last 
week. Though totally deaf herself, she cer- 
tainly had a beautiful speaking voice. She 
is traveling far to secure more information 
to help the deaf children in New Zealand. 

I was very much interested in the school 
which Eugene is attending. I wish I were 
able to visit many of the schools for the 
deaf in the Fast. 

It would be fun to have all our children 
together and be able to learn more from 
each other about teaching them. 

+ Mrs. A. P., MINNESOTA. 


Language Work at Home 


Eddie is well, and thanks to his splendid 
teacher he has acquired so much language 
that I can write him quite a long letter, 
which he can read. I rarely resort to pic- 
tures now. I am very glad if my former 
suggestions helped some mother to under- 
stand how to write to her child. Perhaps 
the following idea will help, too. 

Eddie’s teacher had told me the parents 
complained that it was hard to get the chil- 
dren to talk at home, so when Eddie came 
home for his vacation, and his teacher sent 
me a list of 17 nouns, 6 verbs, and 28 com- 
mands that he knew, I tried to help him 
remember them. I wrote them in large 


black letters, as nearly like the teacher’s 
(Continued on page 804) 
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Deaf Graduates - 1938 


By JoseEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


ITH this, the twelfth list of deaf 

W young people who have com- 

pleted courses in schools for stu- 
dents with normal hearing, the total num- 
ber of graduations runs well over the 600 
mark. The Volta Bureau hopes, some 
time in the near future, to compile and 
publish a summary of all the reports that 
have appeared. They make interesting 
reading, and it is stimulating to note the 
increase in educational work of this sort 
and the directions it is taking. 

The list this year is short, compared 
with some in other years. Only thirty 
names appear for the first time, but there 
is an important fact connected with them: 
Eighteen of the thirty students are con- 
tinuing their education among hearing 
students—16 in the academic field, 2 in 
vocational training. Striking testimony 
to their adjustment to a normal environ- 
ment! 

Nine of the young people have accom- 
plished previous graduations—some more 
than one—and two names have become 
quite familiar to VoLTa Review readers. 
The magazine feels almost a_ parental 
pride in Jean Childress, because her suc- 
cess is due so largely to the early training 
given her by her father, who was helped 
by Votta Review articles and has en- 
couraged other parents through the maga- 
zine and the parents’ correspondence club 
conducted by the Volta Bureau. Accounts 
of his home work appeared in December 
1925 and July 1932, and Jean’s gradua- 
tion from grammar school was noted in 
December 1934. An article by Jean her- 
self was reviewed in April 1938, after its 
appearance in the Alabama School Jour- 
nal. 

Dr. H. Latham Breunig is also well 
known to friends of the Votta Review, 
for his record would be unusual even if 
he had normal hearing, and we have fol- 
lowed him all the way through his grad- 


uations from Clarke School, from high 
school, and from college. Now, only 27 
years old, he has received the coveted 
Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins University. 
Incidentally, he was married immediately 
after his graduation to Miss Nancy Tyree, 
great-niece of the Hon. Carter Glass, and 
a position was waiting for him with the 
large chemical firm with whom he had 
worked during vacations. 

Nathaniel Nitkin, another student pre- 
viously listed and a college graduate this 
year, will appear as a contributor in an 
early number of the VoLTa REVIEW. 

For the first time, and with much pleas- 
ure, we report the graduations of two 
Canadian students, Bernard Johnston and 
James Donald Kidd, both of whom were 
born totally deaf. Johnston received his 
preliminary instruction in the oral classes 
of the Clinton Street School, Toronto, 
and this year completed the required 
course at the John Fisher Public School. 
Kidd began his education at the Wright 
Oral School at the age of five, his parents 
having moved to New York so that he 
could attend as a day pupil. After five 
years there and one at the 23rd Street 
Day School, Donald returned with his 
family to Toronto and enrolled in the 
Clinton Street oral classes for the deaf. 
In March of that same school year the 
principal transferred him to a regular 
class with hearing students, where he held 
his place steadily, going to the teacher of 
the deaf only for special work in speech. 
He was graduated two years later, rank- 
ing fifth among 120 pupils. He entered 
high school, but his family moved away 
from Toronto not long afterwards, and 
the report does not say whether he is con- 
tinuing. We shall hope to hear from him 
again, and it seems probable, for one of 
his teachers writes: 

“The joy and enthusiasm with which he 


(Continued on page 799) 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 


COLORADO 


Denver 


Mrs. Martuitpa W. Situ, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
See adv. on page 809 


FLORIDA 


Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. StTerFey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 


Miss Er.izABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutien CuLtum 


510 Greene St. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss TORREY, 
See adv. on page 809 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Misses STAPLES AND ZIEGLER 
175 Dartmouth Street 


Worcester 


Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows, 


442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpgQutst, 
2545 Garfield Ave., So. 


NEW YORK 


New York 
Miss Katuryn ALLING, 
Miss RALLI, 
See adv. on page 809 


Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 809 


Syracuse 
Miss Euizasetu G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 809 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 809 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin, 
918 Henderson St., Apt, 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircinia NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville 
Mrs. MarcARET WASHINGTON, 
University of Tennessee 


CANADA—QUEBEC 


Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WoRcEsSTER, 
1509 Sherbrooke’ Street, West 


LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


DAYTON 
924 U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Fitting Hearing Aids 


By KENNETH BrRAty, Pu.D. 


LL those who are interested in the 

A hearing aid problem and are at- 

tempting really to “fit” hearing aids 

to hearing defects, come up against many 
obstacles. 

“Can you hear better now with this 
aid?” “So you think it sounds better with 
this attachment off?” These questions are 
indicative of most of the procedures now 
used in the selection of hearing aids. 
Let us hope, however, that we are near 
the end of this era. We can do quite 
good fitting even at the present time if 
we are willing to go about the matter 
in the proper way and spend considerable 
time and energy in doing so. The prob- 
lems encountered arise not only in con- 
nection with determining the degree of 
hearing loss, but in discovering and 
checking the characteristics and possibili- 
ties of the available hearing aids, and 
then in “selling” the better instrument to 
the individual being advised. 


Start With a Hearing Test 


The basic tests for determining the de- 
gree and nature of the hearing defect are 
the air and bone conduction audiograms. 
These should be made on a pure tone 
audiometer, testing the frequencies cov- 
ering essentially the area of usable hear- 
ing. The tests, of course, should be 
carefully administered in a room the 
background noise of which is definitely 
low enough not to affect the results in 
any way. Presumably, no one working 
with hearing tests is satisfied with pres- 
ent methods, instruments, results or man- 
ner of interpretation. However, also 
presumably, no one would question their 
possessing enough reliability and validity 
to serve as a basis for the fitting of 
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‘should and could be. 


hearing aids; and they are at present the 
only acceptable test of the type and 
extent of hearing loss. 

In most cases, there will be no difficulty 
in deciding between bone or air con- 
duction after the audiograms are com- 
pared, even though much remains to be 
learned concerning the relative merits and 
possibilities of the two. Then the prob- 
lem is simply that of finding a hearing 
aid which “fills in” the missing areas. 
The characteristics of any desired instru- 
ment can be easily plotted. However, here 
is where the worst of our troubles begin. 

Finding an instrument with the desired 
characteristics is not as simple as it 
Radio engineering 
has reached a stage at which an instru- 
ment with almost any amplification curve 
desired in a hearing aid can be built. 
Much can yet be done to improve porta- 
bility, convenience, regularity of am- 
plification output, battery requirements, 
etc.; but the point is, very usable aids 
permitting good fitting can be and are 
being constructed. 

Of those on the market, most are still 
of a type based on telephone rather than 
radio engineering (that is, they do not 
use crystal or other than carbon micro- 
phones, do not use vacuum tube amplifi- 
cation, etc.) This means that they have 
much more limited frequency and amplifi- 
cation ranges and possess many other 
limitations not characterizing the better 
“radio” type of aid. Of course, a small 
percentage of the hard of hearing can 
be more or less satisfactorily fitted with 
these less efficient types of instrument. 

But how can one be sure of the char- 
acteristics of the instruments offered? 
The advertising claims are apt to be very 


; 
|| 
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similar, and the agents too often make 
it evident that they know no more about 
acoustics than does the average customer. 
The so called “selective fitting” generally 
ranges from a casual comparison of a 
few different instruments to a more elab- 
orate comparison of various assemblies of 
parts, none of which could be considered 
as approximating a fitted hearing aid. 
If the audiogram means anything at all 
to the agent, it still is utilized mainly 
for effect. He ordinarily has no real 
knowledge of the instruments and no 
means of obtaining such, and even if 
he did he could not offer better fitting 
than that allowed by the limitations of the 
instruments provided by his company. 


Not that the commercial companies 
are to be blamed for not scrapping their 
inventories of older hearing aids to 
utilize immediately every latest engineer- 
ing invention. However, one wonders if 
it would not be more far-sighted and a 
better business policy for most of them 
to spend less money on high pressure 
salesmanship and more on competent en- 
gineering and educational assistance; less 
time on training agents in the art of 
salesmanship, and more on teaching them 
about the acoustic problems involved. 
And they might give less advertising space 
to vague superlatives and more to the 
education of potential customers concern- 
ing the specific characteristics and pos- 
sibilities of hearing aids. Fortunately a 
few companies are now pioneering with 
instruments which utilize the best scien- 
tific knowledge and are actually fitting 
aids to audiograms. 


Present Possibilities of Adjustment 


They can do better than merely adjust 
the amplification curve so that the com- 
plemented hearing curve is essentially 
normal for speech. They can, if desired, 
also dampen the instrument so that ex- 
cessively loud tones will not be amplified 
proportionately, and hence are not so apt 
to reach the annoyance level. However, 
we know very little as yet about how 
insistent we should be upon this feature, 
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or to just what extent it should be used 
for different degrees and types of hearing 
loss. At the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, we constructed two group sets with 
such dampening adjustments (or inten. 
sity-range-condensers) ; but we are not 
certain that their value ordinarily war. 
rants the trouble involved at present. 
After getting an instrument or instru- 
ments supposed to be suited to his par. 


ticular audiogram, how can the customer, 


or the agency or clinic advising him, 
check upon its satisfactoriness? The most 
effective way would be to get a direct 
measurement of a person’s hearing while 
he is wearing the hearing aid at a de 
sirable intensity level. The writer has 
attempted this and believes that it can be 
done satisfactorily. In a previous ar- 
ticle,* it was mentioned that we made 
tests with and without hearing aids. There 
were many inquiries as to how this could 
be done. The procedure is simple. With- 
out the hearing aid, make the usual audio- 
gram. Then, with the subject wearing the 
hearing aid set as desired, merely place 
the audiometer earphone up to the micro- 
phone of the hearing aid, the microphone 
serving as a substitute for the subject's 
ear. A sponge rubber cap on the ear- 
phone or a similar device will usually 
suffice to prevent resonance effects, etc., 
from the contact of the two. The usual 
precautions as to standing waves with 
the high frequencies must be observed, 
but no other precautions should be neces 
sary. With audiometers and group aids 
using large currents, however, special 
relatively complicated shielding may be 
necessary. Theoretical questions as to the 
validity of measures by this method have 
been raised, largely because of possible 
mechanical distortions arising from ad: 
joining the earphone and microphone, 
and more extensive checks upon 
method than were anticipated seem de- 
sirable. 

Assuming a tentative use of the audio- 
gram made while the individual wears 
the hearing aid, if this complemented av- 


*Some Aspects of Acoustic Work, VouTa REVIEW, 
June, 1938. 
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diogram shows the high frequencies or 
pitches to be disproportionately louder 
than the low ones, it is, within limits, 
all to the good. Better discrimination 
for speech will result. How high fre- 
quencies should be insisted upon is at 
present controversial, but certainly up to 
5000 would seem to be a reasonable de- 
mand. If, on the other hand, the low 
frequencies are of greater intensity than 
the high, the hearing aid may “sound 
well.” In fact, it may seem at first to 
have a much more pleasant tone than a 
high fidelity set, but it can easily be 
demonstrated as giving poorer discrimina- 
tion for speech sounds. Even though the 
amplification curve was as desired, the 
aid might still be objectionable because 
of background noise or distortions. This 
can be checked in a laboratory, but the 
procedure is involved. Fortunately, this 
factor is indirectly reflected in the test- 
ing procedure next discussed. 


A Test of Speech Intelligibility 


Until the above direct measurements of 
the characteristics of a hearing aid are 
shown to be or not to be satisfactory, 
there remain some very practical indirect 
tests for hearing aids: sound discrimina- 


tion and speech intelligibility tests. 


That is, we can give a list of words, 
sounds or sentences to see to what extent 
the individual can tell what was spoken. 
The test must be arranged, obviously, so 
that the responses depend entirely on the 
hearing. These tests can be quickly and 
easily given. 

Then why did we not accept this proce- 
dure as satisfactory in the first place, 
instead of trying to make the audiograms 
while the individual was wearing the 
hearing aid? The primary reason is that 
these tests are at best only indirect mea- 
sures of hearing. The congenitally deaf, 
aphasics, and those who have been deaf 
for a long period of time, will not give 
different responses with different levels of 
hearing, because speech will at first be 
meaningless to them. The mentally sub- 
normal will fail, not because of the 
hearing level but because of inability to 
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utilize it. Probably even the hard of 
hearing who have become adjusted to a 
distorted audiogram will be unable to 
use immediately for making discrimina- 
tions all the improved hearing that may 
be provided. 

The discrimination and _ intelligibility 
tests in use at present have many technical 
shortcomings. However, in cases where 
they can be used they can very effectively 
demonstrate the relative merits of differ- 
ent hearing aids, and if carefully con- 
structed, may even be used to detect 
differences in characteristics of these aids. 
The chief complaint should be that we 
do not give enough tests or make them 
extensive enough. Individuals waste time 
and effort trying to compensate for a hear- 
ing defect, and yet often object to spend- 
ing a few hours on efficient, systematic 
work which will at least clarify if not 
solve their problems. 


Proving the Instrument’s Suitability 


At the beginning of this paper it was 
mentioned that, after a suitable instru- 
ment has been found, it is often difficult 
to convince the individual that it is suit- 
able. Although it cannot be said that 
the hard of hearing person, left to him- 
self, invariably selects the worst possible 
instrument, there are reasons why he does 
have a tendency to do this. 

Most persons with a hearing loss have 
greater residual hearing for the low fre- 
quencies, hence these are the frequencies 
to which they are most accu.comed. The 
low tones are also those which carry 
most of the energy of speech and other 
common sounds. Hence, a careless or 
casual test confirms their choice of in- 
strument, for can they not hear at twenty 
feet what they heard at one foot without 
the aid? They will, of course, eventually 
discover that the aid is not helping 
them, in spite of the increased intensities 
of sound, for their ability to discriminate 
speech sounds has not been increased and 
may even have been decreased. 

What they needed was a greater am- 
plification of the high frequencies, for 

(Continued on page 808) 
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Let's Trim a Christmas Tree* 
Some Light on Old Christmas Customs 


By CaTuHerine A. Hoop 


ones that most of the glory of 

Christmas is in things which we 
see and feel: the evergreens and 
colored lights, the serene glow of 
candles, the excitement and joy in 
the faces of children and friends, 
the warm pleasure of preparing 
delights for others. We do not 
need hearing for any of these. 
Knowing the significance and or- 
igin of some of our Christmas 
customs will add to our apprecia- 
tion of them and give new richness 
to the entire Christmas experience. 


|. IS fine for us hard of hearing 


Christmas Greens 


The Christmas greenery we accept as an 
essential part of our holiday decorations. 
What thoughts do we associate with ever- 
greens? One old story has it that the 
Romans had a custom of giving people 
green branches for good luck in the New 
Year. Stretching this idea, ijt has been 
suggested that the evergreens are used in a 
sacramental way, bringing blessings into 
our homes. The use of evergreens in our 
churches is approved by Isaiah—‘The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine tree and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my sanc- 


In many of the old 
Christmas stories, hol- 
ly and ivy have been 
linked together. In 
mediaeval times there 
were many humorous 
songs written around 
the two plants. With 
holly the man’s plant 
and ivy the woman’s, 
shall the master or the 


*Much of the material in this article was ob- 
tained from ‘Christmas Traditions,’”’ by William 


Muir Auld, Macmillan, 1931. 


mistress rule the household? Hol. 
ly seems to have won the debate, 
for it rules as the more sacred 
plant. To some persons it was 
considered a type of the Burning 
Bush, and it became the symbol 
of the Virgin, aflame with the fire 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The mistletoe was a chief actor 
in a very solemn ceremony of the 
ancient Britons. The Druid priests 
led a stately procession into the 
woods to a previously selected oak 
tree, from which the sacred mistle- 
toe was cut with a golden sickle. 
The branches dropped onto a cloth, held 
outstretched by young women specially 
chosen for the occasion. Sacrifices were 
offered to the gods, and after the festivi- 
ties each person carried home with him a 
sprig of the precious mistletoe, which was 
to be hung over his doorway to protect 
his household for the next year. The peo- 
ple called these pieces of mistletoe “all- 
heal,” believing them to have the power 
to cure illness and guard against evil 
spirits. Even today the mistletoe is sup- 
posed to be a symbol of good fellowship 
and good luck. In fact, if the kissing 
ceremony is rightly performed, the maiden 
should be presented, as a token of good 
luck, with a berry from the sprig of mis- 
tletoe under which she is kissed. When 
the berries are gone, so is the kissing 
privilege. 


The Christmas Tree 


about the evergreen tree that 
stands glittering with ornaments at Christ- 
mas time? On Christmas Eve, with a sigh 
of satisfaction and fatigue, we sit back 
and gaze at our handiwork. But how do 
we happen to have that tree? How did it 
become such an important part of our 
Christmas? Some say it is a survival of 
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primitive tree worship. Some legends 
and fables associate trees with Christ’s 
birthday. The one which stands out is 
that which tells how all of the trees in 
the forest, although 
covered with snow 
and ice, bloomed 
and bore fruit on 
the night of Christ’s 
birth. To the peo- 
ple of that time, it 
seemed only right 
that nature as well 
as man should hon- 
or the birth of the 
Saviour. In line 
with this old legend, Sinkiiuili developed 
interesting customs as a means of making 
Christmas more festive. They would cut 
boughs of hawthorn and cherry trees and 
care for them in a warm place so they 
would be in full bloom at the Christmas 
season. Some people used whole trees, 
making huge masses of blossoms in their 
homes. There was a genial contestant spirit 
among friends, to see who would have the 
best display of blossoms. 

It is said that our modern Christmas 
tree, with its artificial decorations, is our 
substitute for the blooming trees of old 
times. The Germans give Martin Luther 
credit for being the originator of the do- 
mestic Christmas tree. One Christmas 
Eve, he went for a walk alone, and, look- 
ing up at the sky, he became enchanted 
with the stars as they glowed and blinked 
brightly in the heavens. Lost in the won- 
der of the stars, he could not help but 
think of Him who, “for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven.” 
He went home and set up a tree in the 
house for his children. He put many 
candles on the tree, and when he had 
lighted them he said the tree, with its 
lights shining like stars, represented the 
heavens above that had sent forth the 
agg Lord Jesus on the first Christmas 
ve. 


The Yule Log 


Bringing in the Yule log was one of 
many quaint Christmas customs of the 
countryside which have been pushed out 
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of existence by our citified lives. In the 
light of the hearth fire, jolly families and 
friends gathered for games and good fel- 
lowship. For some of us, the open hearth 
is still the center 
of household com- 
radeship, but not 
as it was in bygone 
days. 


As the glowing 
log was emblematic 
of the rekindling of 
affection and fellow- 
ship, so was the 
soft light of can- 
dles at the Christ- 
mas_ celebration. 
The Norwegians 

“ used so to believe 
in the blessings radiated by the candles 
that they placed food and clothing in the 
candle light to receive the blessings of 
the beneficent rays. The Irish placed 
lighted candles in the windows on Christ- 
mas Eve to light the way of the Christ 
Child, wandering in the cold and dark. 
Although lighted candles in city homes do 
not have quite the charm of the friendly 
candle light in the desolate winter coun- 
tryside, the practice of having lighted 
candles in our windows probably comes 
from the old Irish custom. 


Christmas Cards 


In the last few days preceding Decem- 
ber 25th, our friends hail us, and we hail 
them, with a “Merry Christmas” through 
the mails. The sending of Christmas cards 
is not one of our older Christmas tradi- 
tions, but it is not merely a modern con- 
vention. Sending Christmas greetings or- 
iginated in England about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The 
greeting card companies 
are perfectly justified in 
urging us to let our friends 
know we are thinking of 
them by sending cards to 
them at Christmas. One 
card may provide a wealth 
of warmth and cheer to 
someone who will be glad 
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to know his friend has remembered him. 


Santa Claus 


No child’s Christmas is complete with- 
out that fat, jolly, rosy-faced fellow, Santa 


Claus. He is the child’s very spirit of 
Christmas. His name comes from St. Nich- 
olas, who is said to have been a very 
wealthy bishop living in the fourth cen- 
tury. When he heard of persons in need, 
he would secretly give them money. Often 
his gifts were to young ladies who wanted 
to marry, but could not because they 
lacked a proper dowry. All gifts which 
came from an unknown source were 
ascribed to St. Nicholas, and so it was that 
parents came to tell their children that 
their gifts at the Christmas celebration 
were from St. Nicholas. 

On St. Nicholas Eve, in Flanders and 
Holland, people impersonating the bishop 
visit the children, making inquiry as to 
their behavior. If the children have been 
good, they receive blessings and are prom- 
ised rewards for the next morning. The 
early Dutch settlers brought St, Nicholas 
to this country, where he has been trans- 
formed into the red-coated Santa of today. 

Gifts 

What pleasure we take in playing Santa 
Claus to our friends and families! Gifts 
were brought to the Christ Child on the 
night of his birth, and our gift expressions 
of love to our friends are symbolic of gifts 
to Him. People in different countries 
have curious customs in their exchange of 
presents. The Julklapp in Sweden con- 
sists of a small, but valuable gift wrapped 
up to make a huge package. The person 
delivering the package knocks on the door, 
thrusts the bundle inside, and then hur- 
ries off before he can be recognized. 
Sometimes a young man has himself con- 
cealed in one of these packages and de- 
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livered to the chosen young lady. Of 
course, he has to be certain that she will 
be willing to accept him when he steps 
out of her parcel, or his little joke will 
be an embarrassing failure. 

In Sweden, also, among the genteel folk, 
presents are delivered by a man and wom. 
an dressed up to appear very old. The 
man carries a bell which he jingles, an- 
nouncing their approach with their huge 
basket of presents. 

There seems to be very little explanation 
why stockings came to be used as gift 
receptacles, unless the practice came from 
the old belief that stockings and shoes 
placed near the fireplace brought good 
luck. The Germans used to place shoes 
wrongside at the foot of their beds to 
protect them against nightmare. In some 
parts of France and Germany they put 
shoes outside the door instead of hanging 
up stockings. On St. Andrew’s Eve, in 
Germany, stockings are hung at the win- 
dow, but their usual place is by the chim- 
ney. There is a story that one Christmas 
Eve, when St. Nicholas dropped a purse 
down a chimney, the purse fell right into 
a stocking by the hearth, and it was from 
that time on that hanging up the stockings 
became so popular. 

Homes a-bustle with preparations for 
the holiday home-comings, shoppers 
thoughtful with errands pending, churches 
decorated for the depiction of their Lord’s 
coming down to earth, all give forth an 
aura of good cheer and love. And all of 
this is climaxed on Christmas Day, when 
we give and are given material expressions 
of love. The sounds which accompany 
this activity do not touch us, but we can 
still observe and absorb and appreciate 
the meaning of this happy time. 
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Why Not Be Sociable? 


By Giapys MARSHALL 


group of the younger folks were danc- 

ing at one end of the club room. Four 
persons were playing bridge in a corner, 
and a few others were engrossed by a 
puzzle game at another table. Yet the 
hostess felt the lack of enthusiasm that 
prevailed, and she knew things were not 
going off very well. In despair, she re- 
garded the solid line of members planted 
along the wall, taking no part in the en- 
tertainment, and refusing to be enter- 
tained. If they would just do something! 
Yet there they sat, as stiff as dahlias and 
not anywhere near as decorative. 

One woman in particular sat in heavy, 
sour isolation. She had been sitting thus 
all evening, neither taking part in any- 
thing nor encouraging anyone else with 
even so much as a smile. The hostess re- 
membered the exhortations she had been 
given about its being her duty to be 
friendly and include everyone. She took 
a deep breath to steady her wavering cour- 
age, and then she went to the woman. 

“Won't you join us in the little game?” 
she asked. 

“The woman looked up at her. “No,” 
she replied shortly. “I think games are 
silly and childish.” 

“Would you like to play cards?” 

“T don’t care for cards.” 

“Would you like to dance?” 

“Me? I can’t dance.” 

The hostess looked steadily at the wo- 
man for a moment. Then she said mildly, 
“Are you having a good time?” 

The woman was startled. Finally she 
said, “No. I’m not.” 

“I’m sorry. I had hoped everyone 
would have some fun tonight. What 
would you like to do?” 

Again the woman was surprised. “Why, 
I don’t know,” she finally said. “I hadn’t 
thought.” 

This little scene actually took place in 


[’ SEEMED to be a congenial party. A 


one of our centers for the hard of hearing. 
Variations of it have taken place in many, 
many other centers. It will be repeated at 
social gatherings for the hard of hearing 
until we, the hard of hearing, learn how to 
be successful party guests. 

The truth is that, although party hos- 
tesses and chairmen of entertainment com- 
mittees ransack libraries for party ideas, 
we really do not need more entertainment 
“suitable for the hard of hearing.” We 
need more hard of hearing people suitable 
for entertainment. So, since there are 
many of us who are not having as much 
fun at club parties as we should like to 
have, let us here consider the requisites for 
being goed party guests. 

It is a well known fact that in the busi- 
ness world one can succeed only if one 
has the will to do so. It is not generally 
recognized that this fact is applicable also 
to the social side of life. Thinking of our 
problem in this light, it is evident that 
the first rule for being a good party 
guest is, 

Be willing to have a good time. 

This means, go to a party in a spirit of 
gay adventure. We hard of hearing, im- 
prisoned as we are within the walls of our 
deafness, do not readily respond to out- 
side influences—music, for instance, and 
the gay small talk that enables the nor- 
mally hearing to slip easily into the party 
spirit. We have to make a special effort 
to put ourselves into a receptive state of 
mind. 

When you dress for a party, do some- 
thing else besides cast aside your working 
clothes. Cast off your  work-a-day 
thoughts, too. Cast off your grudges, 
your moods, and your despair at being 
hard of hearing. Leave behind and for- 
get all the tragedies that have depressed 
you and made you unhappy. 

I know of a hard of hearing woman 
who never enjoyed club parties. She went 
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to them simply because she had nowhere 
else to go. One year, before a Christmas 
party, she spent a long, lonely, unhappy 
afternoon with nothing to do. In despera- 
tion, she looked for something to read, 
and she hit upon Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” She read it through twice, and 
reading it helped her to forget her 
troubles. She started for the party in a 
cheerful frame of mind, and she enjoyed 
it as she had never before enjoyed a party. 

Since then, she has learned to put her- 
self consciously into a party mood. Be- 
fore she starts out on a festive occasion, 
she deliberately makes herself feel festive. 
She first rests for an hour or so. She 
reads something that particularly appeals 
to her—witty fiction or verse, or some real 
poetry. Just before leaving for the party 
she reads some jokes, and she tells those 
jokes to somebody during the evening. 

This may seem odd; but think of the 
psychological reactions involved. A good 
story, a bit of verse, or some beautifully 
worded prose will create a state of mental 
exhilaration. When the mind is thus 
stirred it is occupied, and concern over 
such things as impaired hearing is dimin- 
ished. One is mentally alert and alive to 
whatever comes along, and ready to be re- 
sponsive in a social gathering. 

It takes definite exertion to pull the 
trick. Yet the very exertion creates will 
power and fosters the ability to swim with 
the tide, aware of the pleasant atmosphere 
and sharing it. 

Now for the second rule for party be- 
havior. 

Be friendly. 

Even if you cannot hear every quick ex- 
change of witty comment, you can at least 
give a pleasant greeting to everyone pres- 
ent. A friendly word to everybody, re- 
gardless of how much certain persons may 
irritate you, will go a-long way, both to- 
ward making the party pleasant and re- 
ceiving pleasure from it yourself. 

It must be admitted you will meet some 
peculiar people at club gatherings. You 
will meet a few of those persons, perhaps, 
who always try to form a select little 
circle and shut out all who are not of 
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that “set.” The more “exclusive” they 
are, the more sure you can be that they are 
suffering from a bad case of inferiority 
complex. They sense their own inadequacy 
and seek to hide it by putting on airs and 
pretending they are better than the rest 
of us. They are psychological subjects, 
just as are the super-critical, the bores and 
the pests, of which every club has its share, 
All these people can be handled with a 
tolerant attitude. If you refuse to recog. 
nize their peculiarities they cannot pos. 
sibly bother you. 

The third rule is, 

Co-operate. 

This means to be responsive, to exert 
yourself cheerfully and willingly in what 
ever way the hostess asks. Play up to the 
gestures of those about you. If someone 
addresses you in mock formality, respond 
with an equally flourishing bow. You will 
not be conspicuous. If it seems a little 
foolish, remember that parties are the 
place for gay make-believe, and we all 
need to be a little foolish now and then 
if we would keep really sane in this crazy 
jumble called life. 

If a costume party is announced, wear a 
costume. Nothing is so dampening to the 
spirit of a costume party as to have guests 
arrive, whining, “Oh, I didn’t think any- 
body else would dress up.” This is noth- 
ing but self consciousness and social lazi- 
ness, and lack of co-operation. 

You need not be boisterous or noisy. 
You need not laugh in shrill, wild shrieks 
nor prance madly around. Yet if some 
other members are a little wild, never 
mind! Perhaps they are just playing a 
part. Perhaps they are longing desper- 
ately to have some fun, but do not know 
how. You can give them a grand, big 
boost if you will look upon their feverish 
hilarity with a sympathetic eye and an un- 
derstanding heart. Instead of criticizing 
their roughness, help them along by in- 
cluding them in your own fun. Your 
friendliness, your own poise, and your 
own good conduct will do much to polish 
off their rough edges. Human beings are 


quick to recognize and appreciate gen 
(Continued on page 802) 
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Woodman, Preserve That Tree! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough”; 

Was written of a sturdy oak 
That’s in the library now! 


EBSTER WHATLEY, general su- 

\\) perintendent of the Booklover’s 

Bindery, stopped in at the Stam- 
ford Chapter of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing to ask if Betty Kin- 
ney, employment manager, had a hard of 
hearing bookbinder, male, on her list. 

“The only man on the list just now is 
a woodworker,” she told him. “Male 
bookbinder, indeed! I just wish I had a 
woman bookbinder looking for a job— 
I'd make you hire her!” 

“You probably could, at that,” smiled 
Webster. “We already have one girl in 
the bindery, helping with the work on the 
preservation of bindings. You know, 
proper care of leather bindings, in par- 
ticular, adds years to the life of the book. 
I have another little dream that is arous- 
ing my interest in women bookbinders, 
they ought to be better than men for 
fine work, art bindings and the like, you 
know.” 

“I’m sure they would be,” said Betty, 
approvingly. 

“Our work just now is commercial bind- 
ing,” explained Webster. “But you can’t 
work with books without finding your 
taste improving—I mean you get to ap- 
preciate fine bindings. I know I do, and 
I’m sure lots of other people do—people 
who have pet books they'd like to have 
bound attractively. Well, I’ve thought that 
sometime when I find an intelligent hard 
of hearing girl with some artistic talent, 
I'd try to persuade Mr. Craig to take her 
on and have her learn fine bookbinding— 
I mean send her out at our expense to 
work with some of the better bookbind- 
eries in New York City and elsewhere. 
Once trained, I’m sure I could get enough 
special binding to keep her busy—and 
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think what an advertisement it would be 
for us if she could turn out a job that 
would be exhibited at the Art Gallery or 
Museum!” 

“Ill keep the dream in mind,” Betty 
promised him. “It would be a wonderful 
opportunity for the girl, too.” 

“I really think so,” agreed Webster, 
preparing to leave. “I’m sorry I haven't 
anything for your carpenter.” 

“Don’t you dare call Mr. Schultz a 
carpenter!” exclaimed Betty, indignantly. 
“He’s just as much of an artist as your 
dream-girl bookbinder. I wonder if you 
saw the perfectly marvelous little cottage 
we had under our Christmas tree here last 
year—perfect in every detail? Mr. 
Schultz built it.” 

“IT didn’t see it,” confessed Webster. 
“The only time I come over here is when 
I think I have a job for one of your loaf- 
ers. I see you are going in for Art your- 
self—with a capital ‘A’—” he continued, 
stopping in front of a picture near the 
door. “That’s one of the Tribune’s repro- 
ductions?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. “And, incidentally, 
Mr. Schultz framed it.” 

Webster looked at the picture and frame 
carefully. 

“An excellent job,” he commented. 
“Better still—excellent taste. It’s not of- 
ten that you see a frame that suits a pic- 
ture as well as that one does. I like the 
simplicity—” 

“Oh, Mr. Schultz didn’t make the 
frame,” interrupted Betty. “You can buy 
picture frame material—molding?— in all 
sorts of designs. You cut and fit it your- 
self.” 

“Yes, I understand that,” said Webster. 
“I was merely complimenting Mr. Schultz 
on his taste in selecting that type of frame 
for the picture. If he shows as good taste 
all the time, he shou!d be able to get a lot 
of picture framing. Why wouldn’t that be 
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an excellent type of work for a hard of 
hearing person? His friends—family— 
could solicit orders and he could do the 
work.” 

“Picture framing is his main support 
just now,” explained Betty. “But he’s a 
little sensitive about it—says any one can 
frame pictures. He wants to do more im- 
portant work—something requiring more 
originality and skill.” 

“I can understand that,” sympathized 
Webster. “The reason I happened to no- 
tice the picture—I suppose—and the 
frame, is that we are handling those re- 
productions for the Tribune. The color 
work is done in New York City, but we 
look after the printing—legends, descrip- 
tions, and the Tribune’s art course. It 
occurs to me, by the way, that a number 
of persons have spoken to me about fram- 
ing their favorite reproductions. I’ve been 
too busy to think about it, but I’m sure I 
could get 50 or more orders for Mr. 
Schultz. Send him over to the Bindery 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Ill have him over at 10,” promised 
Betty. 

“Good,” said Webster. “I'll ask the 
girls to look through our files and pick 
out any inquiries about framing the pic- 
ture—and, yes, I’ll telephone the Tribune 
to pass along to me similar inquirers from 
its readers.” 

Betty was telling Fred Bishop of the in- 
terview a few days later and joking about 
her efficiency—placing a woodworker with 
an employer who had come in search of a 
bookbinder. 

“You didn’t exactly place him with an 
employer,” argued Fred. “Whatley is 
merely getting some of this picture fram- 
ing work for him.” 

“That’s all you know about it!” said 
Betty, triumphantly. “Mr. Schultz is 
working for the Booklover’s Bindery—a 
regular, full time job.” 

“You mean to tell me Web Whatley can 
get enough picture framing to keep Schultz 
busy full time? And, anyway, what’s the 
big idea—a picture framer working in a 
book bindery.” 

“Oh, there’s a lot more to the story,” 
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declared Betty, complacently. “Mr. Schultz 
isn’t doing picture framing—that is, ex. 
cept incidentally. He’s in the bookbinding 
section—he makes wooden books.” 

“Oh, my stars!” cried Fred, throwing 
up his hands. “Making wooden books!” 
Then he stopped suddenly. “Or did I mis- 
understand you, perhaps?” he asked. 

“Wooden books is what I said; and 
wooden books is what I meant,” asserted 
Betty, firmly. “It’s all very simple. The 
Booklovers’ Bindery has been arranging 
and cataloguing the books of the Forest 
Products Laboratory over on Fremont 
Street. It seems that the Laboratory has a 
cellar full of wood specimens, thousands 
of them. They wanted these arranged and 
catalogued, too, along with the books, 
Mr. Whatley, however, thought this was 
out of his line and there the matter stood 
until Mr. Schultz, the woodworker, ap- 
peared on the scene.” 

“Yes; Oh, yes, indeed!” said Fred, en- 
couragingly. “That’s how it stood. I un- 
derstand perfectly!” 

“Then Mr. Whatley had a perfectly mar- 
velous idea!” explained Betty. “He sud- 
denly remembered — thinking of Mr. 
Schultz, the woodworker—the old stories 
about doctors who when they did not ree- 
ognize the illness the patient had, gave him 
something that caused chills and_ fever, 
say; and then proceeded to cure the chills 
and fever, trusting to Nature to take care 
of the unknown illness—which Nature 
usually did. There was the solution of 
the problem.” 

“I see,” nodded Fred, solemnly. “All 
Whatley had to do was give those wood 
specimens an attack of chills and fevers— 

“You're positively smart!” congratu- 
lated Betty. ‘“That’s the idea! What the 
Booklover’s Library decided to do was to 
turn the wood specimens into books and 
then go ahead and arrange and catalogue 
them as such.” 

“What could be easier!” said Fred, “I 
still don’t understand, but I feel positive 
it will come out all right in the end.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” she commanded. 
“Tt really is simple—because all they have 


(Continued on page 801) 
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Earless, on High’*— 
Anecdotes of the Hard of Hearing in High Places 


Collected by SARTER 


Napoleon Was Astonished 


N the lively if somewhat malicious 
Memories of the Duchesse d’Abrantes 

there is an anecdote of Madame de 
Brissac, who was “prodigiously” deaf. 
Court was assembling and Madame was to 
be presented to the Emperor Napoleon. 
But she was uneasy. Was it not known 
that Napoleon always asked from what 
part of France one came, one’s age and 
the number of one’s children? She was 
all the more uneasy since her infirmity, 
augmented by timidity and the emotion 
of the occasion, seemed to occasion great- 
er difficulty than usual. However, she cal- 
culated that the Emperor would no doubt 
ask the questions in the order in which 
they had been told her. Anticipating this 
routine, she smiled her sweetest and as- 
sumed her most gracious manner. 

Being told that the circle was formed, 
the Emperor advanced to make his round. 
Approaching Madame de Brissac who curt- 
sied the required number of times, Na- 
poleon, on hearing her name, spoke to her 
very rapidly: 

“Madame, is not your husband the 
brother of the Duc de Brissac who was 
killed on September 2nd, and if that is 
the case, have you inherited his lands?” 

Somewhat confused by the length of 
the question, Madame de Brissac, smiling 
and bowing, replied: 

“Seine-et-Oise, Sire,” which was the de- 
partement from which she came. 

The emperor, although he did not usu- 
ally pay much attention to the responses 
made his inquiries, was, however, struck 
by the incongruity of her reply. Slightly 
astonished, if Napoleon could be aston- 
ished at anything, he glanced up at Ma- 
dame de Brissac and asked: 


“You have no children?” 


*“Farless, on high, stood unabashed Defoe,”’ from 
he Dunciad, by Alexander Pope. 
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“Fifty-two, sire,” she replied at once, 
beaming, and believing that His Majesty 
had asked her age. 

Napoleon put no more questions but 
continued his round, having divined that 
one of his subjects could not hear well. 


No Bores Invited 
Alain René Le Sage, the French novel- 


ist and dramatist of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was a man of very 
independent temper. He could not hear 
without the aid of a trumpet which he 
carried in his pocket, but his deafness 
nevertheless was to him a matter for re- 
joicing. His infirmity did not prevent him 
from intercourse with society to which his 
fame as a writer admitted him. On the 
contrary, he made it serve him in a ca- 
pacity that the deafened can best appre- 
ciate. 

Pulling his trumpet out of his pocket, 
“It is my benefactor,” he would say. “I 
am invited to an evening party. I find 
many new faces. I hope to encounter a 
congenial spirit. I make use of my cher- 
ished trumpet. I see here a guest who 
might prove interesting. I annex myself 
to him and say ‘I defy you to bore me’! 
Voila!” 

Recognize That Feeling? 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the English sci- 
entist, began to complain of deafness in eee 
the late eighteen seveniies when he had 
barely passed the half century mark. In 
1888 he writes to Sir Joseph Dalton Hook- 
er, the distinguished surgeon and natural- 
ist, and Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, who was also deaf: 

“I am sorry to hear you are troubled 
by your ears. I am so deaf that I begin 
to fight shy of society. It irritates me not 

(Continued on page 800) 


+From “Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley,” 
by Leonard Huxley. 2 Volumes. Appleton, 1916. 
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A Funny Handicap 


By Martua A. WHITE 


OW what handicap could be funny, 
N you say? Well, Ill tell you— 

being hard of hearing! If you 
have a sense of humor, it is very funny 
at times, especially when you wear an 
ear-phone. 

Let me tell you of the humorous things 
that happen to a person who wears an 
electrical hearing device. First of all, 
the instrument seems to be a great curi- 
osity to the public in general. Many an 
inquisitive soul has walked up to me 
in various places and pulled at the small 
wire that comes from behind my ear 
and disappears down the back of my 
dress. I often wish that person would 
get a shock! Do you suppose that when 
spectacles were first worn people had to 
touch them to find out what they were? 
Some people have thought I was losing 
the rubber to my hat or a piece of hair 
net or other various things. It is not 
unusual to have some one whom I have 
known for a long time suddenly inquire, 
“What is that string down your back?” 

Then, losing the battery is a great 
game. Imagine a young lady all attired 
in a pink organdy dress that trails the 
ground, walking along beside her new- 
est swain, suddenly feeling a_ slipping, 
sliding sensation and knowing that her bat- 
tery, which was reposing in the top of 
her stocking, is gently sliding all the 
way down to her ankle. What a clutch- 
ing time she has getting adjusted again! 
(Was my face red?) 

Another funny one is when you sit 
down to hear a speaker, so tickled that 
you can hear again—and have the bat- 
tery burn out! I forget that I’m a lady 
and indulge in a few swear words. And, 
what is worse, I have yet to discover a 
way to change a battery in public. 

With all the wire festooned about me, 
I often feel very much akin to a tele- 
graph pole, and not a comfortable tele- 
graph pole, either. Sometimes with a 


hat, it feels as if the oscillator (I use 
a bone conduction aid) were going 
straight through to the other side of my 
head. My! How I would like to tear it 
off and fling the whole thing across the 
room. 

All this is to lead up to my point, 
In spite of all these irritating things that 
do bother us, what enjoyment to hear 
again! You never know how much you 
miss until you wear an aid and hear 
everything again. The gurgle of running 
water is a positive delight. Coffee per. 
colating is an exquisite sound. Ah! The 
lovely undertones of music that return. 
But best of all’ you don’t have to say 
“Huh?” any more. 

The reason why hearing aids are still 
rather a curiosity is, first, because many 
persons will not swallow their pride and 
wear one, because it announces that they 
are hard of hearing. Well, don’t glasses 
reveal faulty vision of more or less de 
gree? And see how commonplace they 
have become. It is better to be honest 
and face and conquer our handicap than 
to go around making foolish answers. 

Second, the high cost. Because the 
demand is still comparatively light, the 
instruments are very expensive. 

Third, the upkeep. They are almost 
as bad to run as a Ford. The batteries 
do not last long and cost about 45 to 60 
cents each. 

Fourth, the discomfort of wearing one. 
This can be overcome. A bag can be 
strapped around the leg and the battery 
worn there. A man that I know wears 
his battery in an arrangement like a 
gangster’s underarm halter. I know that 
if a policeman ever feels that battery 
case my friend will be accused of con 
cealing deadly weapons. 

My message to the vast army of my 
fellow-deafened Americans is, wake up 
and hear again! Of course, some cases 


(Continued on page 801) 
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Abstracts from Periodicals 


Begin Speech Training Early 
Weinert, H.: Kampf den Sprechfehlern! 

Wege zur Gestaltung und Verbesserung 

der Laute. (Fight Speech Defects! Meth- 

ods for the development and correction 
of speech sounds.) Division V of the 

Reich Association of Teachers of Special 

Education. Leipzig, 1938, Pp. v + 118. 

The author discusses the general prob- 
lem of speech disorders, and offers spe- 
cific suggestions for speech development 
and correction in both deaf and normally 
hearing children. The first thirty-seven 
pages set forth the author’s general point 
of view and theory of approach to the 
problem. Here he deals in detail with 
several types of speech defects and dis- 
cusses methods and suggestions for teach- 
ers. He stresses the necessity for exer- 
cises and suggests various types of exer- 
cises to be used with specific speech de- 
fects. There are brief descriptions of the 
speech mechanism, the several parts being 
discussed separately and their interdepen- 
dence stressed. The major portion of the 
book is given over to detailed descriptions 
of the formation and development of the 
separate sounds along with suggestions for 
correction of these sounds when they are 
defective. 

Throughout the book the author stresses 
the necessity for an early beginning of 
speech training for children, since the 
mental development of both deaf and nor- 
mally hearing children depends to a 
great degree upon normal speech develop- 
ment. By means of systematic exercises, 
speech defects can be most easily cor- 
rected in children of kindergarten and pri- 
mary ages. Exercises serve the double 
purpose of correcting the defects which 
appear and helping the child develop con- 
trol over the speech muscles. Concerning 
methods, the author points out that no 
single method is unfailing. Basic to all 
methods is the matter of instilling in the 
child the desire to speak and to improve 
his speech. It is incumbent upon the 
teacher to find and to fit the appropriate 
methods for individual children and for 
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different types of speech defects. Of spe- 
cial interest to teachers of the deaf are the 
author’s comments on teaching speech to 
deaf children. He points out that up to 
the turn of the present century no one 
questioned the value of the “elements 
method,” beginning with single sounds as 
the starting point for speech development 
in deaf children. Knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and phonetics carried over to the 
practice of speech teaching, however, em- 
phasized the syllable and the word as the 
natural elements of speech. Experience 
has taught the author that single elements 
should be taught deaf children only in so 
far as this is necessary for the construction 
of simple syllable drills. For the brighter 
deaf child from this point on it will be 
necessary to correct imperfect elements 
from time to time, but the greater em- 
phasis of his speech training should be 
upon groups of syllables and meaningful 
phrases. For the less bright deaf child 
it will be necessary to spend more time 
upon the individual elements, but even 
here the greater emphasis should be upon 
the syllable and phrase. 

C. V. Huperns. 


Adjusting the Child to His World 
Frank, L. K.: The Fundamental Needs of 

the Child. (Read at the Conference of 

the National Association for Nursery 

School Education, Nashville, Tennessee, 

October, 1937.) Mental Hygiene, July, 

1938, 353-379. 

Every culture requires that the young 
child learn to make its behavior conform 
to group rules. The child needs discip- 
line and help in doing this because he can- 
not sustain the immense burden of making 
individual decisions on all the important 
aspects of life. Few adults can do this, 
as we see from the need for legal, ethical, 
and religious regulation. These learned 
patterns and repressions are the chief fac- 
tors in man’s ability to go beyond a purely 
organic existence. It is not the ordering 
of life that damages the child, but fears, 


(Continued on page 799) 
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The Hard of Hearing Child in 
England 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 

Problems Relating to Children with De- 

fective Hearing. Board of Education, 

Kingdom of Great Britain. His Majes- 

ty’s Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 

way, London, W.C.2. Price, 2s, 6d. 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into Problems Relating to Children with 
Defective Hearing, recently issued by the 
Board of Education of Great Britain, is a 
booklet of 150 pages. It represents the 
third and most comprehensive study pub- 
lished by an active government group oc- 
cupied with the problems of deafness. The 
other special reports issued by the English 
Board of Education were “The Use of 
Hearing Aids,” and “Hearing and Speech 
in Deaf Children.” 

Mr. Lumsden, the secretary of the com- 
mittee, is to be congratulated upon the 
careful and orderly compilation of what 
amounts to a complete treatise on the hard 
of hearing child in relation to education. 
The following outline of the chapters in 
this book will illustrate the thoroughness 
with which the subject has been covered. 


Introduction: Terms of Reference; Origin and 
Scope of the Committee; Legal Defective 
Hearing; Educational Classification. 

Causation, Prevention and Treatment of De- 
fective Hearing. 

Methods of Testing; Classification of Chil- 
dren; Educational Provision. 

Preparation for Employment; Placement and 
After Care. 

Training and Qualification of Teachers. 

Hearing Aids for School Children. 

Incidence of Defective Hearing. 

Summary and Recommendations. 


Many of the findings in the book are 


confirmation of 
what we have learn- 

ed in this country i 
in years of research 

by devoted workers. 

The findings in the 

two major hearing 

surveys are illustra- 

tive of how percent- 

ages vary under dif- 

ferent testing tech- > 
niques. The survey of schools covers 
the findings under the old testing meth- 
od (the whispered voice) and under 
the new audiometric testing. “The inci- 
dence of defective hearing revealed by the 
audiometer is very much higher than that 
obtained by routine medical inspection.” 
The suggestion is offered that the percent- 
age variation in the various reports from 
the United States may be due to the diff- 
culties of the language. “The highest in- 
cidence found, 17.6%, was in a school 
(Syracuse, N. Y.) in which the majority 
of children were of Italian parentage.” 
Dr. Crowden’s findings, 6.8%, approxi- 
mate our own and those of Drs. Fowler 
and Newhart (4.9%; 5.4%). 

The definite conclusion of the study is 
that children with defective hearing should 
be classified on an educational basis, not 
on grounds of hearing loss or of develop- 
ment of speech or language taken in isola- 
tion. The reviewer does not care to com- 
ment on this conclusion in a critical way 
other than to say that in America we have 
not given such a classification the merit 
it deserves. 
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On an educational basis, the following 
grades are selected: 

Grade 1. “Children with defective hearing 
who can nevertheless without special arrange- 
ments of any kind, obtain proper benefit from 
the education provided in an ordinary school— 
elementary secondary or technical.” 

It is surprising to note, however, that 
the British have in this class a large num- 
ber of children with as much as 18db 
loss. We feel that correlation of deafness to 
school performance over the school career 
will show the error of this. No data in 
the study supply this correlation. 

Grade 2. “Children requiring special arrange- 
ment or facilities but not the educational meth- 
ods used for deaf children.” 

The Grade 2 group may have a hearing 
loss as high as 60 db! 

Grade 2. A. “Who can make satisfactory prog- 
ress in ordinary classes in ordinary schools, pro- 
vided they are given some help, whether by way 
of favorable position in class, by individual 
hearing aids or by tuition in lip reading.” 

Grade 2. B. “Who require education in spe- 
cial schools because they fail to make satis- 
factory progress in ordinary classes in ordinary 
schools.” 

“If the terms ‘hard of hearing’ and ‘partially 
deaf’ are used, they should be employed only 
to describe Grade 2 A and Grade 2 B chil- 
dren, respectively.” 

Grade 3. “Children whose hearing is so de- 
fective and whose speech and language are so 
little developed that they require education by 
methods used for deaf children.” 

The chapters on Causation, Prevention, 
Ascertainment and Treatment are partic- 
ularly clear and accurate. It is regret- 
able, however, that the statistics in refer- 
ence to running ears as a cause of deaf- 
ness merely stress the reporting of the 
presence or absence of this condition at 
the time of the examination. It is of as 
great if not greater import to obtain any 
history of running ears at any time. 

“A scheme for the treatment of ear dis- 
eases and defective hearing should be es- 
tablished as a branch of the school medi- 
cal service of every local education au- 
thority.” 

“Such a scheme should have the serv- 
ices of an aural specialist, and we endorse 
the recommendation made in the ministry 
of Health Circular 1337 to the effect that 
the treatment of ear diseases should be 
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entrusted only to a medical practitioner 
specially experienced in this work.” 
“It is of the greatest importance that 
the facilities provided by an aural scheme 
should be made available for children 
under five.” 
“The names of all children admitted 
to the isolation hospital for contagious 
diseases, should be notified to the author- 
ity responsible for the aural scheme.” 
The whole study is so full of careful 
and logical thinking and planning, that it 
stands as an excellent resumé worthy of 
intimate reading. The problems and dif- 
ficulties are the same as we have seen in 
our work in this country, and yet in 
many respects the British approach gives 
us a “fresh eye” and a renewed stimulus. 
—Dovucias Macrartan, M.D. 


Streamlining the Reading Problem 
Flying the Printways, by Carol Hovious. D. 


C. Heath and Company, New York.  II- 
lustrated. 525 pp. With Teachers’ 
Manual. Price, $1.40. 


An exciting book on the subject of read- 
ing has just come out. The approach to 
the subject is new and different in that 
the author writes the book, in a very 
conversational and sympathetic way, to 
the pupil himself. She makes him feel 
that she is having so much fun herself 
that he cannot help but cooperate. 

The material contained in the book is 
of great interest to children. It is well 
organized and shows considerable re- 
search. It deals with such subjects as 
animals, radio, aviation, motion pictures, 
and interesting people. It has been class- 
room tested in many types of schools and 
in many situations, with children of vary- 
ing grades of learning ability. The author 
says it is best suited to the seventh and 
eighth grades, but has been successfully 
tried with superior children of the fifth 
and sixth grades and with retarded tenth 
grade readers. 

As the author says, in her preface to 
the Teacher’s Manual, it “presents a care- 
fully planned series of experiences that 
will give the pupil an opportunity to use 
his mind in various ways.” 
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The material is so organized that the 
pupil can work independently. He is told 
what skill he is going to acquire in a 
given chapter and how to use this skill. 
There are comprehension tests in each 
chapter by which the child can check 
himself. The simpler skits appear in the 
first chapters and are followed by those 
of greater difficulty, always with constant 
review of the ones previously learned. 
The result is not only that the skills are 
learned but that the mind is stimulated 
to purposeful reading in activities relating 
to other subjects in the curriculum. There 
are many projects and games suggested 
which involve related skills in language 
and writing. 

This book would be helpful to teachers 
of the deaf. The material is of genuine 
interest to the deaf child and would be 
used, perhaps, over a longer period than 
that required for the hearing child and 
with more teacher guidance. The many 
suggested projects would stimulate a great- 
er interest in reading and would improve 
his comprehension. 

The Teacher’s Manual, which accom- 
panies the reader, gives a key to tests 
and exercises, reading lists and supple- 
mentary assignments, and is important if 
one is to use “Flying the Printways” suc- 
cessfully. 

—JOSEPHINE BENNETT. 


Kinaesthetic Speech Therapy 


Stinchfield, S. M. and Young, E. H.: Chil- 
dren with Delayed or Defective Speech. 
Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp., xvi 
+ 174. Price, 3.00. 


Those who are interested in speech de- 
velopment and speech correction are rec- 
ognizing more and more the necessity of 
studying speech defects at their very be- 
ginning in young children. They realize 
that corrective work carried out in the 
early stages has the dual advantage of 
preventing more serious speech disorders 
later, and of leading to a normal mental 
and emotional development for the child, 
since speech and language development 
are highly correlated with mental develop- 
ment. Speech specialists are advising par- 
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ents and teachers of preschool children 
that it is not safe to “allow nature to take 
its course” when the small child does not 
learn to speak at the usual age. 

A recent work, by two authors who rank 
high in their respective fields, is an attempt 
to present clearly the possible causes for 
delayed speech and to present methods for 
correcting speech defects in very young 
children. The book is divided into two 
parts. Part I introduces the problem and 
presents methods and results of an experi. 
mental investigation covering the speech 
defects of 100 preschool children of three 
nursery schools. Data from physical ex. 
aminations, mental, audiometric and speech 
tests are analyzed, to show causes for de. 
layed speech and to show how it affects 
the child’s mental and emotional! devel- 
opment. 

Part II introduces a method of speech 
therapy which the authors have found é- 
fective with young children of 12 to 36 
months, and which has also been used 
with older children and adults. The 
method is of interest especially because it 
emphasizes the tactile-kinaesthetic sense 
modalities rather than the auditory, al- 
though the latter is by no means excluded. 

The basic assumption of the method, 
called “moto-kinaesthetic,” is that mechan- 
ical processes, the acquirement of muscw- 
lar habits, form a part of the early lear 
ing of the child, including the acquisition 
of articulate speech. A further assump 
tion is that the system of speech habits 
can be induced in the child by the manipt- 
lation of the speech organs mechanically, 
or manually, by a trainer. “The child 
from twelve months to two and one half 
years responds more readily to moto-kin- 
aesthetic help than he does to the aud: 
tory or to the visual in speech. ... Wher 
ever a child of any age is unable to repro- 
duce a sound or a sequence of sounds cor 
rectly through auditory stimulus, there is 
value in the definite stimulation of the cor 
rect pattern by the adult through kinaesthe- 
sis. This cannot be done without the 
adult’s working directly with the mouth, 
any more than penmanship can be taught 


(Continued on page 803) 
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The Deaf-Blind in Great Britain 


The National Institute for the Blind 
of Great Britain has published a printed 
report of 100 pages on the condition of 
the deaf-blind in the north of England. 
Realizing that any constructive effort to 
help these terribly isolated individuals 
must be preceded by a survey, the Insti- 
tute appointed Miss K. J. Allison to ob- 
tain data in the Northern counties, which 
offered a sufficient area to provide satis- 
factory statistics. 

The object of the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain the actual number of deaf-blind per- 
sons in the area surveyed, to obtain de- 
tailed knowledge of their circumstances 
and needs, and to find out how these 
needs were being met by existing organi- 
zations. The cases were divided into four 
classifications: 1, Blind, deaf and dumb; 
2, blind and totally deaf, but able to 
speak; 3, blind and partially deaf; 4, deaf 
persons with defective sight, not certified 
as blind. All these classes are treated 
under separate headings in the chapter 
titled “Needs and Circumstances of the 
Deaf Blind.” There is also a chapter on 
Institutional Treatment, and one on Serv- 


ices for the Deaf Blind, which is divided 


into “Existing Services” and “Possible 


Development of Services.” The statistical 
tables occupy only ten pages, the major 
part of the book being devoted to general 
discussions and suggestions, and histories 
of particular cases. The surveyor empha- 
sizes the importance of encouraging the 
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blind and deafened to retain intelligible 
speech, but states that it is advisable for 
them to learn the manual alphabet. She 
recommends finger spelling as a chief 
means of giving language to deaf blind 
children. She suggests the desirability of 
a home for the adult deaf blind, or some 
regular means of bringing them in con- 
tact with one another in classes or social 
gatherings. 

The blind and partially deaf form the 
largest percentage of the cases studied— 
about 68 per cent of the whole. Hearing 
aids for these are strongly recommended, 
as well as amplified radio sets. The re- 
port as a whole seems to present a brighter 
picture of the deaf blind in England as 
compared with those in the United States. 


Death ‘of Mr. Story 


With great regret, and a sense of per- 
sonal loss, educators of the deaf in the 
United States received the news of the 
death, September 11, of Mr. Arthur J. 
Story, for many years headmaster of the 
school for the deaf at Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, and since 1925 Secretary of the 
National Institute for the Deaf in London. 
For nearly half a century he had been in- 
ternationally known as a leader in this 
field, and his writings made personal 
friends for him among many who never 
saw him. When the Teacher of the Deaf 
began publication in 1903, he was made 
editor, and retained the office eighteen 
years. He played a foremost part in the 
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foundation and organization of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf. He was one 
of the first contributors to the Association 
Review, and was a contributing editor of 
the Vo_ta Review for many years. 


A Survey of Gallaudet Graduates 


A very interesting pamphlet issued by 
Gallaudet College and prepared by Jack 
Swain, a recent normal graduate, is en- 
titled, “A Social, Economic, and Educa- 
tional Survey of the Graduates and Ex- 
Students of Gallaudet College.” Offered 
as an M.A. thesis, it comprises the results 
of a survey undertaken during 1937-38. 
Of 1,200 questionnaires sent out, 360 were 
returned, and the percentages given were 
calculated on a basis of 360 equaling 100 
per cent. The questions cover the grad- 
uate’s education; marital status; occupa- 
tion; method of securing occupation (a 
specially interesting item); degree of 
deafness; age at onset of deafness; pres- 
ent financial status (does he own his home, 
own his business, own a car, carry insur- 
ance, etc?) ; social status (does he belong 
to organizations, hold office, etc.?) and 
the value he places or. lip reading and 
speech. The latter question brought out 
some important answers. Fifty-one per 
cent use speech a great deal in their work; 
26 per cent make partial use of speech; 
22 per cent do not use speech. Forty per 
cent consider lip reading.of no value; 60 
per cent consider it valuable. As con- 
trasted with the latter percentage, 33.2 per 
cent consider speech of no value; 66.8 per 
cent consider it valuable. A great variety 
of occupations were listed. Those men- 
tioned most frequently are: printing, su- 
pervising and teaching in schools for the 
deaf, farming, housekeeping, ministry, 
newspaper editing and publishing. The 
various businesses owned are: trucking 
business, newspaper, furniture repair shop, 
shoe repair shop, beauty shop, paint shop, 
dressmaking shop, land surveying com- 
pany, farm, fruit farm, dairy farm, tree 
surgery equipment, jewelry repair shop, 
laboratory testing corporation, gas service 
station, photography studio, printing 
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plant, sporting goods store, seed and gro. 
cery store, building contracting company, 
auto repair shop, dental office and prac. 
tice. 


Association of Teachers of Speech 


Two sections on speech for the deaf and 
for the hard of hearing will be included 
in the program of the convention to be 
held by the National Association of Teach. 
ers of Speech in Cleveland, December 27. 
30, inclusive. Dr. Sherman K. Smith is 
chairman of both sections. On Wednes. 
day, December 28, 10:30 to 12:30, the 
following program will be given: 

Introducing Speech to the Congenitally 
Deaf and the Congenitally Hard of 
Hearing Child—Paper and Demon- 
stration: Mrs. Gladys Davis, Fremont, 
Ohio. 

New and Old Methods in the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing: Miss Marline Parish, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Teacher Training for the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing: Mr. John J. Lee, Wayne 
University. 

On Thursday, December 29, from 11 to 
12:30 A. M., there will be a program on 
Rehabilitation of Speech and Speech Read- 
ing for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing., The following papers will be given: 

Methods of Teaching Speech Reading: 
Miss Ann Bunger, Michigan State 
Normal College. 

Program on Speech and Voice Work of 
the Cleveland Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Mr. Lowell Ruch, Cleveland. 

Rehabilitation of the Adult Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing in the College: Dr. 
C. M. Elliott, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


A Study of Bone Conduction 


A reprint is available of the paper on 
“Limits of Audition for Bone Conduction,” 
by Dr. ‘Norman A. Watson, physicist at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, first published in the Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America. It gives 
the results of laboratory tests to discover 
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the threshold of hearing curve for bone 
conduction, the normal intensity and fre- 
quency limits and the usable range. A ten- 
tative auditory sensation area was con- 
structed for bone conduction for open ca- 
nals. It was found to be smaller than 
either of the air conduction areas, having 
approximately the same frequency range 
as the latter but a smaller usable inten- 
sity range. However, speech may be 
heard as well by bone conduction as by 
air conduction by persons with normal 
hearing, and it was proved that persons 
with hearing impairments of the conduc- 
tive type may utilize bone conduction 
hearing aids to good advantage. 


Rehabilitating Michigan’s Citizens 


This is the title of Bulletin No. 252, is- 
sued by the Michigan State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education. “The story 
told in this bulletin,” states the foreword, 
“gives evidence that a physical handicap 
is not necessarily a deterrent to an indi- 
vidual’s success and happiness.” There 
is not one story, however, but many, for 
each page bears a photograph and a per- 
sonal history of a handicapped person 
who has been helped to financial indepen- 
dence through correct training. The ac- 
counts are all striking, but one is of es- 
pecial interest: 

“A pleasant disposition, manual dexter- 
ity, and general adaptability, together 
with such qualities as a spirit of coopera- 
tion, resourcefulness and initiative, helped 
this girl, a deaf mute, to receive and profit 
by training which should bring her steady 
employment at good wages. She liked 
cooking and other domestic arts. She was 
hired on a temporary basis as a candy 
wrapper and packer. The busy seasons 
in the candy business are about a month 
or six weeks preceding a holiday, so she 
worked during December, a few weeks be- 
fore Valentine’s Day, and for a month be- 
fore Easter. By this time her work had 
gained the attention of her employer and 
she was selected from a large group to 
be taught the trade of bonbon dipping. 
Her training extended through the summer 
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and into the fall, and ske was paid wages 
while she was learning. 

“Bonbon dipping requires skills not 
readily learned, and although she showed 
unusual aptness it was over a year before 
she had attained a high degree of efficien- 
cy. However, employment for good bon- 
bon dippers is secure, because there is a 
steady demand for good operators, and 
wages are higher than in other branches 
of the business.” 


Normal Training Course at Montreal 
The Catholic Institute for Deaf Girls 


at Montreal has introduced a course in the 
education of the deaf to prepare Catholic 
sisters to teach the deaf, the speaking 
deaf, and the deaf-blind. Formally opened 
September 21, by Mgr. Alphonse-Emman- 
uel Deschamps, auxiliary bishop of Mon- 
treal, the normal department is now well 
under way. Sisters admitted for instruc- 
tion must already possess primary teach- 
ing certificates and must have passed at 
least a year of apprenticeship in a school 
for the deaf. The course offered consists 
of three years of work leading to a di- 
ploma in special education. A minimum 
of seven and a half hours a day is required, 
and the courses offered include: Christian 
doctrine; pedagogy; the history of the 
education of the deaf; applied psycholo- 
gy; phonetics; French; anatomy and 
physiology; philosophy; arithmetic; his- 
tory; geography; health and hygiene; 
home economics; designing. Eight stu- 
dents are already enrolled. 


Dr. Newhart in the Parent-Teacher 


National Parent-Teacher for October 
contains an article by Dr. Horace Newhart 
on “Conserving the School Child’s Hear- 
ing.” Dr. Newhart describes the factors 
which cause deafness, the methods of pre- 
vention, audiometer tests, and the medi- 
cal follow-up. “Modern otology,” he says, 
“is rapidly becoming less tolerant of the 
defeatist attitude which has so long pre- 
vailed with regard to the ear.” 
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Corinne Rouleau Lectures at Montreal 


The course in the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf to be given in the newly 
constituted normal department at the 
Catholic Institute for Deaf Girls in Mon- 
treal will be conducted by Mrs. Corinne 
Rocheleau Rouleau, who is well known for 
her work in behalf of the deaf blind. Mrs. 
Rouleau, herself deafened and a graduate 
of the Montreal school, is co-author with 
Miss Rebecca Mack of “Those in the Dark 
Silence.” She was crowned by the French 
Academy for her work, Hors de sa Prison, 
a life of Ludivine Lachance, a deaf-blind 
girl trained by the sisters of the Catholic 
Institute. Mrs. Rouleau has contributed 
frequently to the Votta Review. 


Special Education in Virginia 


A Department oi Special Education has 
been organized in Virginia under the 
State Board of Education, to study and 
deal with the problems of children in the 
public schools with either physical or men- 
tal handicaps. The head of the depart- 
ment is Mr. R. N. Anderson, who has been 
the Director of Rehabilitation, and he will 
have two assistants, one a specialist in 
mental handicaps, and one in physical de- 
fects. It is estimated that at least 50,000 
children in the state are in need of spe- 
cial education. The sum of $50,000 has 
been made available for each of the first 
two years of this work. 


A.S.H.H. Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, held in Cleveland 
May 24-28, offer a valuable source of in- 
formation on recent developments in work 
for the hard of hearing throughout the 
country. The opening session provided an 
opportunity for discussing the general and 
national implications of the movement, 
some of the topics being, “A United Work 
for the Hard of Hearing,” “Federal Legis- 
lation for the Education of the Physically 
Handicapped,” etc. The Social Work Ses- 
sion included papers on vocational reha- 
bilitation and the responsibility of local 
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organizations for the hard of hearing with 
regard to the community. The Scientific 
Session discussed hearing aids, the physics 
of hearing, and progress in the prevention 
and alleviation of deafness. At the Young 
People’s Session, the chief subjects of dis. 
cussion were leadership, voice improve. 
ment, the inheritance of deafness, employ. 
ment, and personality development. The 
Session on the Hard of Hearing Child 
treated all the aspects of the problem pre. 
sented by the public school child with de. 
fective hearing. Organization work, the 
training and placement of hard of hearing 
adults, the use of leisure time, problems 
of the teacher of lip reading, were among 
the many subjects handled. The report 
should be in the hands of social workers 
and research students everywhere, and 
should especially be available to all those 
directly concerned with the hard of hear- 
ing. It may be considered a cross see- 
tion of the work performed by the Society 
for the Hard of Hearing and an attesta- 
tion to the important place in the commu- 
nity the organization has reached in twenty 
years. 


School Reports 


The 1937-38 report of the Lexington 
School, New York, is filled with interest. 
The pictures of student activities are varied 
and original, and the superintendent’s re- 
port gives an account, not only of the 
regular departments of the school, but of 
the new ventures that have been under- 
taken in recent years. In particular, the 
nursery school receives mention. Begun 
in March, 1937, by the fall of that year 
12 pupils were enrolled, the youngest be- 
ing only 21%. The majority are received 
as day pupils, but there are some resident 
pupils of 314. Very satisfactory social 
and educational progress has been noted 
in all of these pupils, many of them show- 
ing considerable growth in lip reading 
skill and voice development. The increas- 
ingly important part played by hearing 
aids in the school program is touched on 
in the report. The extension of facilities 


for acoustic training points to the ultimate 
equipping, within the next ten years, of all 
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classrooms with group hearing aids. An- 
other new departure is described as a 
“natural language class,” all the members 
of which either have enough hearing to 
acquire a natural amount of language 
through the ear, or have become deaf 
since acquiring a normal vocabulary. 
Their educational program has _ been 
geared up considerably, and they are 
achieving in a given time about the same 
amount of work as pupils of their grade 
in public school. 


The Right to be Left Handed 


Left handedness and the injustice ac- 
corded to “south paws” provide material 
for an interesting article by James Newell 
Emery in the Journal of Education for 
November. Deploring the old habit of 
trying to correct left-handedness in small 
children, the author, who is himself left 
handed, makes suggestions for dealing with 
the defect. As left handedness seems to 
be on the increase and as many deaf chil- 
dren have this peculiarity, the article is 
of especial interest to teachers of the deaf. 


Hard of Hearing Children in Newton 


Miss Ena G. Macnutt, special teacher 
for lip reading classes in the public schools 
of Newton, Mass., has prepared a report 
on “Finding and Helping Those Children 
Who Have Hearing Difficulty,” which is 
issued in mimeographed form by the Di- 
vision of Research and Guidance of the 
Newton public schools. During 1937-38, 
audiometer tests were given to 7,178 pu- 
pils, among whom 258 were found to be 
hard of hearing. Of these, 105, or 41 per 
cent, had a loss of 9 or more s.u. in one 
ear and normal hearing in the other ear; 
16 per cent had 6 s.u. loss in the better 
ear, and 9 or more in the other ear; 19 
per cent had 9 s.u. loss in the better ear 
and 9 or more in the other ear. 

A follow up was undertaken of 150 
cases of pupils revealed in former tests, 
who have had an otological examination 
and whose hearing defect was ultimately 
corrected. Of these, 54 per cent were cor- 
rected within one year of the detection of 
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their defect; 21 per cent within two years, 
121% at the end of three years. In some 
cases, return to normal hearing is only 
temporary. As many as 814 of the 258 
cases listed for the year 1937-39 were pu- 
pils who were formerly on the list and 
whose hearing difficulties had been re- 
ported as corrected. 


Who Is the Hard of Hearing Child? 


The Convention Bulletin for October 1 
published a very interesting and informa- 
tive article on the hard of hearing child 
by Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent of 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf. Read 
before the Knoxville Association of Child- 
hood Education, and first published in the 
Silent Observer in December, 1937, Mrs. 
Poore’s address comprises a valuable con- 
densation of facts concerning the child 
with defective hearing. 


The Ewing Book Reduced in Price 
“The Handicap of Deafness,” by Dr. 


and Mrs. Ewing, which was reviewed in 
the October VoLTa REVIEW, was quoted as 
priced at $5.40. The publishers have 
since announced that the heavy demand 
for the book has enabled them to reduce 
the price, which is now $4.50. It may 
be ordered through the Volta Bureau. 


News from Chefoo 


In a letter received from Miss Anita E. 
Carter, Principal of the School for the 
Deaf at Chefoo, China, and dated Septem- 
ber 14, are the following paragraphs: 

“We opened school September fifth. 
Twenty pupils have entered, and word has 
come from several others who live in the 
country that they will return as soon as 
peace is restored. Many have not been 
able to get any word to us and we are not 
sure that our letters have reached them. 
Those whose families had enough money 
to move to the interior a year or so ago 
went, and that means for us a lowered 
amount of receipts, because the children 
who have returned are not able to pay 
any tuition, and in most cases almost 
nothing toward their food. We feel that 
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we are saving the lives of some of these 
children as well as teaching them to be- 
come useful men and women. 

“We feel very thankful that the letters 
we write seem to reach their destination 
unmutilated, and that we appear to receive 
the letters which are intended for us. A 
few such letters have contained small 
drafts which we have found very useful. 
So far this year, we have received only 
about one-third of the amount in gifts 
that have come to us in former years. I 
feel sure it is partly due to the fear on the 
part of donors that even drafts may not 
reach us. Perhaps it might help if you 
were to mention in your magazine that 
gifts may be sent in the shape of a draft, 
in U. S. currency.” 

Anita E. Carter. 


Otologists Study Hearing Aids 


The Bulletin of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
opened in its May issue a new department, 
which is introduced by the. following 
statement: “The Academy is interested in 
the proposal to clarify the controversy 
existing at present between manufacturers 
of audiometers and hearing aids and of 
the otologists. Criticism of sales methods 
probably has been the basis of this con- 
troversy. A casual survey portrays both 
sides to be in error—the otologist perhaps 
not the lesser. 

“For this reason and to bring out into 
the open all the facts concerned, a section 
has been created in this Bulletin wherein 
letters will be published and data relative 
to the hard of hearing will be presented 
as part of an educational plan.” 

The first issue of the department com- 
prises letters from the Indianapolis Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology Society, 
from Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Dr. Edmund 
P. Fowler, Dr. Vern O. Knudsen. In his 
letter, Dr. Macfarlan gives a clear expo- 
sition of the present status of the prescrip- 
tion of aids for the hard of hearing, and 
offers advice to otologists on this subject. 
There is also a symposium on “Deafness— 


A Social, Economic, and Medical Prob- 
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lem,” reprinted from California and Wey. 
ern Medicine. 

This section in the Bulletin, headed 
“‘Audiometers and Hearing Aids,” will be 
continued in future issues. 


Silent Missionary under New Auspices 


The Silent Missionary, the attractive 
little periodical which was edited for 
many years in Baltimore by the Rev. Oliv. 
er J. Whildin, has been acquired by the 
Conference of Church Workers among the 
Deaf, and will be edited by the Rev. Guil. 
bert C. Braddock. Merged with it is the 
Bulletin and Quarterly Review, formerly 
issued by St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, 
New York City. The new Silent Mission. 
ary is published in St. Louis. 


“Digest of the Deaf” 


“Our chief aim is to show the hearing 
public what the deaf can do in the various 
vocational and industrial fields, and what 
our deaf artists, sculptors, painters and 
authors have done in the fields of art, lit- 
erature and science. We will attempt to 
prove to a doubting world that we are 
capable and human. Our best proof will 
be with photos and articles in an attrac- 
tive magazine.” This is the opening state- 
ment on the editorial page of the Digest 
of the Deaf, a monthly magazine which is- 
sued its first number in New York City, 
October 1. It is published by William 
Woods and edited by Emerson Romero: 
Its format is similar to the Readers Di- 
gest, and it reprints a great deal of ma- 
terial from other publications, but offers 
original matter also. The first issue of 
thirty pages is attractive, well put together 
and well edited. 


Progress in Washington 


Hearing tests of public school children 
in the State of Washington have been go- 
ing on for several years, and considerable 
follow up work is being done. The speech 
clinic of the University of Washington has 
sent representatives to outlying districts 
to hold conferences with parents and 
teachers. The state board of education 
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pays the expenses of the clinic, and makes 
arrangements for the instruction of indi- 
yidual children. The state legislature has 
granted extra funds to districts of the sec- 
ond and third class to establish rooms in 
the public schools for handicapped chil- 
dren. Included in this provision is the 
training of teachers to give lip reading in- 
struction to hard of hearing children in 
these schools. The University of Wash- 
ington provides a class in lip reading for 
hard of hearing students, and college 
credits are given for the course. It is 
hoped soon to make the testing of hearing 
a part of the health routine for every new 
entrant to the University. All these sepa- 
rate efforts mean a long step forward in 
the right direction. 


Interesting Visitors at the 
Volta Bureau 


A recent visitor at the Volta Bureau was 
Dr. Harley Z. Wooden, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Education of Exceptional 
Children for the State of Michigan, and 
Editor of the Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Mr. Wooden was traveling through 
the East, visiting special schools and offices 
of education. 

A number of travelers from foreign 
countries have called at the Volta Bureau 
lately. Among them were Miss Elsie M. 
Ash of Auckland, New Zealand, who has 
been visiting schools of lip reading and 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
thro:ighout the United States and Canada; 
Miss M. Alleyne Cook, of Melbourne, 
Australia; and Mr. A. Edwin Stevens, 
Governing Director of Amplivox Limited, 


London, England. 


Agriculture Film Strips 


Film strips issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1938-39 are 
less expensive than those previously is- 
sued, the price ranging from 45 to 65 
cents each. Film strips are available on 
such subjects as: soil conservation, farm 
crops, dairying, farm animals, farm for- 


estry, plant and animal diseases and pests,’ 


toads, farm economics, farm engineering, 
home economics, and adult and junior ex- 
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tension work. Lecture notes are provided 
with each film strip purchased, with the 
exception of those that are self explana- 
tory. A list of available film strips may 
be obtained from the Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Deaf Graduates—1938 
(Continued from page 773) 


attacks work makes the teaching a pleas- 
ure. ... He seems to have read more 
widely than the average boy, and his 
ready fund of ideas is usually expressed 
in much better English than that of the 
ordinary boy, who hears and uses the 
jargon of the playground so readily.” 

“Give a good language foundation to a 
deaf child before he is twelve years of 
age,” says a teacher, “and he will be able 
to take his place in the regular public 
school with but little extra help.” Whether 
the average deaf child can do this is still 
a question, but at least we know that some 
deaf children can. We also know that 
some schools for the deaf are encouraging 
their pupils to aspire to this goal, and 
that some are not. May the time soon 
come when every deaf “lad o’ pairts” 
(and the lassies too) will have this en- 
couragement! 


Abstracts from Periodicals 
(Continued from page 789) 
anxieties, and permanent frustrations that 
are inflicted on him when the process of 
establishing these adjustments is unwisely 
handled. It is especially important to 
stress the desirability or undesirability of 
an action without labelling the child who 
performs it as “bad” or “naughty.” Fear 
of losing the love or esteem of the parents 
should never be used to control the child. 

It is important for the child to feel that 
he is loved and wanted by the people 
about him. There is a real need for ques- 
tioning the well-established principle that 
nursery school teachers should be imper- 
sonal in their relations with children. 

It is important to take into account dif- 
ferences between individuals in teaching 
physical habits. Many problem children 
have been created by blind adherence to 
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MAKE PLANS 


To Attend The Convention 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
FEBRUARY 23, 24, 25, 1939 


Conducted jointly with 


THE MICHIGAN 
CONFERENCE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


and with the cooperation of 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Fourteen Section Meetings 
Divided into Three Sessions 
Add to the variety of the program 


Write for complete details to 


Journal of Exceptional Children 
1235 West Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 
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standardized tables. We should allow fo 
individual differences in physical need; 
and not increase parental anxiety by jp. 
sisting upon fixed standards. Failure 
make allowances for individual differences 
in prescribing diet and hours of sleep has 
created many distraught mothers and 
problem children. G. Hemer, 


Earless, on High 
(Continued from page 787) 
to hear; it irritates me still more to he 
spoken to as if I were deaf, and the ab. 
surdity of being irritated on the last 
ground irritates me still more.” 

In similar vein, in a letter to Leslie 
Stephen in 1894, he bewails a sharp at 
tack of lumbago which cut him off from 
all his friends. “But my deafness alone,” 
he adds, “would bar me from decent so- 
ciety. I have not the moral courage to 
avoid making shots at what people say, 
as not to bore them; and the results are 
somewhat disastrous.” 

On another occasion he humorously re. 
grets his deafness when he remarks to one 
of his old pupils, our own Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn: “It is a great misfortune 
to be deaf in only one ear. Every time] 
dine out, the lady sitting by my good ear 
thinks I am charming but I make a mortal 
enemy of the lady on my deaf side.” 

When, in 1892, Huxley was admitted to 
the Privy Council, the most aristocratic 
and at the same time the most democratic 
honor that can be bestowed on an English 
citizen, he writes to his wife, describing 
the ceremonies at Osborne, on the isle of 
Wight, the best-beloved residence of Queen 
Victoria: 

“We were shown into the presence 
chamber where the Queen sat at a table. 
We knelt as if we were going to say our 
prayers . . . while the Clerk of the Council 
read an oath of which I heard not a word. 
We each advanced to the Queen, knelt and 
kissed her hand, retired backwards and 
got sworn over again (Lord knows what 
I promised and vowed this time also). 
Then we shook hands with all the Privy 
Councillors present . . . and so exit back 
wards. 


It was all very curious.” 
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Baffle Grams 
(Continued from page 763) 


What procedure should Miss Kidd fol- 
jw in the future? (Credit 5) 

When you have answered these ques- 
ions to the best of your ability turn to 
he answers on page 806 and rate your- 
elf accordingly. 

Credit Score: 


Woodman, Preserve that Tree! 
(Continued from page 786) 


done is to put Mr. Schultz to work carving 
the wood specimens into the shape and 
ize of books. They are then arranged 
nd catalogued just like books—the name 
of the wood, and so on, on the back like 
ihe title of a book.” 


A Funny Handicap 
(Continued from page 788) 


cannot be aided by ear-phones; for them 
lip reading is the only answer. Even with 
a ear-phone lip reading is a great boon. 
But you can’t lip read the radio. 

There are many pioneers who are 

blazing the trail by wearing ear-phones, 
not ashamedly, but brazenly and saying 
“We don’t care what you think about this 
contraption, we’re hearing again.” 
The Volta Bureau, the A.S.H.H., and 
the local leagues in many cities are mak- 
ing an effort to obtain correct informa- 
tion about hearing aids and to cooperate 
with manufacturers in spreading this 
knowledge. The time will come when the 
instruments will be cheaper, less cum- 
bersome and just as common as eye- 
glasses. And countless individuals will 
be released from the halls of silence. 

Silence may be golden, but to deafened 
tars, sound is a precious gem. 


An educated man to be well informed, or 
fo accumulate facts and details, is the easiest of 
all things. There are many facts which can easily 
be crammed into our minds, but discernment in 
the selection of significant facts is a vastly more 
dificult thing and depends upon one’s point of 
view. An educated man, therefore, is one who 
has the right loves and hatreds.—Lin Yutang. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE 

LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 

LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 

COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
Books III and IV................ 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station *C” Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.25 
$2.75 


$3.75 


Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, * III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No obligation. 


GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 


The Volta Review 


Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator 
(Continued from page 760) 


schools, and are “looking forward to the 
opportunity to benefit from observing the 
latest methods of teaching the deaf” jp 
this country, Since the distance from South 
Africa is so great and they are to leave 
there not long after Christmas, it is sug. 
gested that communications to them be ad. 
dressed in care of the Volta Bureau. Let. 
ters will be forwarded, if possible, so as 
to reach them en route, or held until their 
arrival in this country. 


Why Not Be Sociable? 
(Continued from page 784) 


uinely good conduct. They instinctively 
admire what is fine in other persons and 
they will strive to imitate what they ad- 
mire, if they are not antagonized. The 
moment a person is criticized, he is thrown 
on the defensive. That is a law of human 
nature, and if we would go along in pleas- 
ant sociability with our fellow men we 
will remember it. 

We hard of hearing are so aware of our 
social handicap that we are too little 
aware of our social ability and power. 
We have within us the power of doing 
something very fine both for ourselves and 
for others. We have the power to help 
other people have a good time. We have 
the’ ability to take a tolerant attitude to- 
ward their shortcomings and to help them 
just that much to increase their own self 
confidence. 

More than any other class of people, we 
need sociability and recreation. Our im- 
paired hearing has placed us under a con- 
stant nervous strain. Frequent and diver- 
sified recreation is absolutely necessary to 
our well being, and one of the best forms 
of recreation is the easy social contact pro- 
vided by our centers for the hard of hear- 
ing, especially at parties, where we are on 
a level with the others and are not under 
a strain. 

If we will realize that social gatherings 
are “give and take,” we will go a long way 
toward achieving social success. The more 
we give in good cheer and understanding, 
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he greater will be our share in the taking 
ffcamaraderie. It is the feeling that we 
long that brings the greatest benefits, 
ind we can supply that feeling for others 
sho miss it as much as we do. Impaired 
ring deprives us of that feeling, but 
lof us need it. You and I need it, and 
o do the timid little lady in the corner 
nd the morose looking young man hiding 
hind a newspaper. When we learn to 
ust aside our false reserves and enter 
into the spirit of a party we shall be meta- 
norphosed from social liabilities into so- 
ial assets. And then, if anybody asks us 
vhether we are enjoying ourselves, we can 
ruthfully reply, 

“Yes, I’m having a grand time!” 


Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 792) 


without working directly with the hand.” 
Two chapters are devoted to descriptions 
ind directions for developing the individ- 
ual elements and combining them into 
“word patterns.” Photographs illustrate 
the method. One cannot help but feel that 
in the hands of a skilled manipulator the 
method has advantages, both for very 
young children and for older ones. A 
liberal period of experimentation with 
congenitally deaf children should answer 
the question as to how large a role hearing 
plays in the success of the method. That 
hearing does play a part is evident, since 
the authors do not refer to the manipula- 
tion of the velum. Here, obviously, the 
child must depend upon cues other than 
lactile-kinaesthetic for the control of na- 
sality. 7 

Questions could be raised as to the pho- 
netic accuracy of the description of some 
of the elements. For instance, the liquids 
land r are taught as mere oral positions 
through which voice is sounded. The dy- 
namic aspect of the sounds, the quick 
movements of the tongue which give to 
these sounds their consonantal functions, 
are ignored. There is no mention of the 
distinction between the functions of ini- 
tial and final consonants. One gets the 
notion that, to the authors, a word is a 
collection of sounds strung together like 


LEARN TO HEAR AGAIN 


—and enjoy doing it! 


We at Trimm offer you not only an 
efficient line of hearing devices 
— Bone and Air Conduction — 

but have also taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility of making your progress 
toward better hearing as pleasant as pos- 
sible. Our hearing aid advisors have been 
carefully trained to guide you capably in 
your period of adjustment to a hearing 
device. Follow the advice of your Trimm 
representative and you will find your re- 
entrance into the world of sound an in- 
teresting, thrilling experience. 


Learn more about Trimm, her history, 
her products, her high standards and 
anderstanding service. 


Write in care of Department H112 giv- 
ing full details of your hearing difficulty. 


Literature and prices upon request. 


18) 
Trimm Excellophone Distributors 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 


Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 
language. 

Is value to teachers of the 
eaf. 


Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 

Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 


size 10 x 6% inches. 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount of 20% on orders for five or more 
Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
BOX 236, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ALMOST READY! 


The Volta Bureau’s New Book of 
Lip Reading Practice Material— 
Volume V 


Simple Exercises, Games & Stories 


For Adult Beginners 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 


To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 
To Non 2.00 


Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same tinte? 


A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 


BOTH FOR $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


The Volta Reviey 


beads on a string, rather than a dynamp 
entity in which consonants and vowels gp 
inseparably fused. It seems that word pap 
terns directed by a sequence of manipul 
tions of the mouth parts must of necessity 
slow down the speaking process. Hoy. 
ever, one would need to observe the meth. 
od in operation before passing criticg| 
judgment on this point. 

This is not merely another book 
speech defects. It is a work of merit, com. 
bining as it does the contributions of , 
well known speech pathologist and thoy 
of a practical nursery school teacher, Th 
method presented demands the serious con. 
sideration of every teacher of speech. 


C. V. Hupens. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 772) 


writing as possible, on large sheets of whit 


- paper, and I pinned these around in con- 


spicuous spots in the dining room. Eddi 
noticed them immediately and started say: 
ing the words and obeying the commank 
We encouraged and praised him, and it wa 
no trouble at all to get him to talk. He 
held up the grace at one meal by asking 
the name of each article of food. 

One night, Paul, who is 12, and Eddi 
went to bed. I heard them talking and 
tiptoed to the door. There was Eddie with 
a paper with his 28 commands, reading 
them off and indicating that Paul was tod 
the stunts. Eddie’s eyes shone when Pail 
performed. Then he made Paul read them 
and he performed. 

The letters from Eddie’s teacher began ts 
come two weeks after he returned to school 
I wonder if the teachers realize how muh 
our happiness depends on their reports 
I know that whenever a word comes from 
Eddie’s school we all drop everything ani 
give it our undivided attention. His pte 
motion card came with five A’s and 2 Bs 
and the following comment: “I think 
would be better for Edward if it wet 
harder for him to grasp the work. 
learns easily and then loses interest. I 
is necessary to enrich the curriculum® 
meet his needs.”—Mrs. A. F., Michigan. 
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EVELOPED by sound-transmission 
specialists at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories — built on NEW PRINCIPLES in 
hearing aid design —this new Audiphone 
helps you to 

Hear clearly in group conversation, enjoy 
social contacts; 

Widen your hearing circle—hear dis- 
tinctly at theatres, concerts, etc.; 

Hear in any position—no “cut-off” when 
you lie down or recline; 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


RAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, N. Y. 


805 


CLEARLY... 


‘ith new Aid by Bell Telephone makers! 


Enjoy natural tonewith either air or bone 
conduction; 

Reduce expense — batteries last much 
longer, in spite of greatly increased sound 
intensity. 

Your dealer will assemble the new Audi- 
phone to meet your exact needs as shown 
by scientific Audiometric tests. 

Users of this entirely new hearing aid 
say; “ You’ve never heard anything like it.” 
You owe it to yourself to try it! 


VR-38 
Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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THE NEW (Ladioear 


DIRECT ACTION BONE CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 
ITS ENERGY 


There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
head, as there is in all of the ‘‘in- 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 
to the head. In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra- 
tion is transmitted by the vibratory 


plate itself and this eliminates the SEE IT YOURSELF. 
necessity of ‘‘carrying along’’ the en- ALL RADIOEAR 
tire receiver casing. You will like the OFFICES ARE 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated NOW DEMON- 
folder describing this new receiver STRATING IT. 


may be had for the asking. 


E. A. MYERS 
& SONS 


52 Radiocear 
Building, 


Beverly Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 


Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 


A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Bafflegrams—Answers 
(See page 762) 
No. 1—The Murdered Vocabulary 

1. The Teacher was responsible for the 
murdered vocabulary. 

2. Lack of appreciation of the mental 
capacity of the class and too great haste 
in an effort to cover a certain amount of 
work were the factors contributing to the 
murder. 

Miss Bohunkus concluded that, under 
the circumstances, it would be better to 
go more slowly; that a small, correct yo. 
cabulary was preferable to a large mur 
dered one; and that the worst part of it 
all was the clutter that had to be cleared 
up. 

No. 2—The Unmysterious Problems 

1. He had built along language lines 
only, using numbers incidentally. His 
problem was a composition consisting of 
two statements and a question. 

2. The fact that there must be a baffling 
question with enough clues thrown in to 
deduce the answer. 

3. Possibly she could instill an appre 
ciation of what a problem is by getting 
him to make the question first—prefer- 
ably a question to which neither he nor 
the teacher knew the answer, and then add 
the clues necessary to a solution. 

No. 3—The Bugby Letter 
.l. The Chief, of course. (In this case 
she really was.) 

2. Correct words and language should 
be used in all letters sent out. If the 
child cannot master them at the time, a 
note of explanation to the mother might 
be appended to avoid giving a wrong im- 
pression of the child’s ability. 


Why “Bed is Bad” 
(Continued from page 765) 


need captions or explanations.” He is 4 
Greek Catholic, and often draws churches 
with many spires and pinnacles, a Greek 
cross atop of each. He also draws ceme: 
teries, with Greek crosses on all the 
graves. Once he put a strange object im 
the sky over a church. Asked what this 
was, since it could not be the sun—his 
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formance. 


To satisfy this demand, the 


Aurex WEARABLE Hearing 
With Vacuum Tube Amplification 


now makes its appearance. 


THis AUREX WILL MEET YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS IN 


SIZE 


WEIGHT 
APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 
COST OF OPERATION 


Just a postal with your name and address will bring 
detailed information. 


AUREX CORPORATION 


1113-1117 No. FRANKLIN St. 
CHICAGO 


AUREX 


Announces Its Finest Achievement 


The superior qualities of Aurex Group and Desk Hear- 
ing Aids have thrilled thousands and brought countless 
requests for a wearable hearing aid of comparable per- 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__. 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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suns always have many rays emanating 
from them—he answered that it jy 


God’s window, through which God logk 


to see whether the children are good, 
Good children go to bed when they ay 

told, but to some of them, apparently, 

bed is definitely “bad.” , 


Fitting Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 779) 


these, although not carrying much of th 
energy of the speech sounds, do gene. 
ally carry the “discriminata” for they 
sounds. ‘The hearing aid is not desire 
merely to increase the intensity of sou} 
in general but to increase the intensitix 
of the sounds that are needed for makin 
discriminations. Usually an explanatin 
of audiograms and some demonstration 
tests will convince people of this err, 
Other difficulties arise from the fact tha 
the person has become adjusted to 4 
distorted audiogram so that a_normil 
one at first seems very unnatural, kk 
may also have forgotten the normal back 
ground of incidental and _ distracting 
noises. A short adaptation period wil 
usually take care of these difficultie 
although sometimes this period of at 
justment may be long and trying. 
Fitting hearing aids as here described 
may seem very complicated. As we leam 
to do it better, it will probably not k 
more simple, but we will do a mor 
thorough job. We are already on tk 
threshold of the era when any advising 
agency or clinic can, after testing a pe 
son’s hearing, write the formula or prt 
scription of a hearing aid, turn this ove 
to a hearing aid builder, and be reasor 
ably certain that the patient will receitt 
a satisfactorily fitted instrument. 
However, much more thorough afl 
precise testing of different kinds must k 
done; and the deaf and the hard of heat 
ing must become better acquainted wil 
the nature and types of hearing losses, th 
manner in which they are tested, 
methods of checking instruments. Until th 
hearing aid user himself has this know 
edge, he will not know what to demand. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


I need wide spaces in my heart 
Where Faith and I can go apart 
And grow serene. 

Life gets so choked by busy living 
Kindness so lost by fussy giving 
That love slips by unseen. 


—L. R. B. 


“] have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house.” Yes, we have loved the beauty, but 
lave we ever taught our pupils to love it—We 
must possess the seeing eye and the ear attuned, 
md the mind that is touched with the beauty 
wound us; we must have the gift of the old 
Scotchman who walked up the hillside each 
lay, “to take his cap off to the beauty of the 
yorld.” 

This art of seeing and this attitude of appre- 
dation are gifts—gifts which the school may 
develop, but which cannot be developed until 
the teacher has within herself a full measure 
of appreciation.—Dr. Mary C. Mellyn. 


Please, I beg of you, stay away from ground 
pine (in Christmas decorating). It has to be 
ton up by the roots and already ruthless hands 
have stripped it to extinction in certain local- 
ities. That applies also to the lovely red_ber- 
ties of the black alder. At the most not abun- 
dant, its use in Christmas wreaths has almost 
cost it its life——Parents’ Magazine. 


I wanted my children to believe in Santa as 
long as possible, but I didn’t want them to feel 
Thad lied to them when they knew there was 
no real Santa Claus. So when the question 
came “Who is Santa, and where does he live?” 
I answered with enthusiasm, “Oh Santa is a 
make believe person in a make believe home 
way up by the North Pole where there is lots 
oi snow and ice.” We talk of make believe 
elves; make believe workshops; and how Santa 
goes so fast in the make believe sled to deliver 
all the gifts to all the children. 

_We talked too of real people and their part 
in helping Santa by sending and _bringine 
gifts. Of course it is made clear from the 
frst that all of this is in honor of the birth 
of Jesus.—Parents’ Magazine. 


If you ask the stores why they sell such 
atrocious looking lamps, they reply that “you 
have to give the people what they want.” 

I wonder. 

I believe it is everybody’s duty to give the 
public something better than it wants, so that 
the public will eventually stretch up to some- 
thing nearer what it ought to have. If I were 
a billionaire I would go around shooting parlor 
lamps, paying for them as they fell—Don 
Herold. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 


Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 


JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLB 
Methods 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A comprehensive and valuable text book on 
teaching speech to the deaf. 


Price $2.00 
Order from The Volta Bureau 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertior. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, gest. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


WANTED: Teacher of the deaf, interested in the 
deaf-blind, preferably with some experience. Apply 
Box 72, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Teacher for 5'/ year old hard of hearing 
boy in New York City, preferably to live with family. 
Experience with word deafness preferred. State age, 
education, experience, minimum salary and when avail- 
able. Address The Volta Review, Box 77. 


The Volta Reviey 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Clock Talk.—lIt was supposed to have bey 
a business meeting, but it dragged out into th 
small hours, and when Jiggs arrived home, bjs 
wife was sitting at the head of the stairs way, 
ing, “What does the clock say?” she demanded 
accusingly. 

“Why it shays ‘tick-tock’,’ answered the » 
tonished gentleman. “An’ little doggies shy 
‘bow-wow,’ and cows shay ‘moo-moo,’ and th 
little kitties “shay ‘meow-meow!’ Now, 
shatisfied?” 


Service.—-The lights in the crowded bus had 
failed and a tall strapholder asked the youy 
lady who had gotten on at the last stop if he 
could help her find a strap. 

“Thank you,” she replied stiffly, “but I ha 
one already.” 

“Then,” he inquired, “would you mind letting 
go of my necktie?” 


Festive.—A conversation with an old Dart 
moor farmer’s wife turned on an empty hous 
in the neighborhood, says Tid-Bits (London), 

“I’m surprised,” said the visitor, “that such 
a fine place should stand empty so long.” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the old lady, “it’s a fine 
house—but it’s festive with rats.” 


Needed Encouragement.—The pretty git 
leaned out of the window and called to a ma 
who stood leaning against the yard fence, “Ar 
you the fresh vegetable man?” 

He looked at her approvingly for a moment. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “as to that, all I need 
is a little encouragement.” 


Taking No Chances.—A smooth-talking ve 
itor was trying to entice dollars from the town 
people assembled before him on a street cornet 
“Fellow citizens,” he said, “apropos—” 

“Just a minute, mister,” said a smallish mat 
in the crowd. 

“Well?” said the speaker, pausing. 

“T have here a pocket dictionary and want t 
look up the word ‘apropos’ before you go o} 
I'm not going to let you slip anything over # 
me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the orator. “ ‘apre 
pos’ simply means—” 

“Never mind what it means,” interrupted tt 
little man. “I’m looking that up. I let a smootl 
talker sell me a unicycle on time. He said i 


was the last word in conveyances, and when 
paid the freight on it from Chicago, I found! 
had purchased a_ wheelbarrow.” 
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Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.00 a Year -:- 25¢ a Copy 
Canadian Subscription - - $2.25 
Foreign Subscription - - - 2.50 
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NERVE DEAFNESS 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS RELATIVE SIZE OF NEW MICRO-MIDGET RECEIVER COMPARED WITH 
EARLIER TYPE RECEIVERS 


© If your hearing loss is due to nerve impairment, or is a mixed deafness 
with nerve loss predominating, do not fail to try the new 499 Sonotone 
audicle. 


It has been engineered from start to finish—transmitter, amplifier and 
receiver—as an air conduction instrument for nerve cases. 


Many users who have tried this new audicle since its introduction August 
Ist, are delighted—declare they are hearing as never before. Others who 
could never be helped sufficiently either by bone or air conduction are 
now hearing surprisingly well. 


Note especially the new micro-midget receiver. It is actually as small as a 
penny in diameter and no thicker than an ordinary lead pencil. 


We are proud of this new Sonotone and we hope you will give yourself the 
pleasure of hearing with it soon. At your nearest Sonotone office an indi- 
vidual fitting by Audioscope awaits you, free and without obligation. . . . 
Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, New York. Offices in over 100 cities 
of the United States. ° 


The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 

Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company. 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore, Md 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


1936-1939 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Northampton, Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Elemen- 
tary School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Education of the 
Deaf and the Blind, State 
Department of Education, 

Albany, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 
Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 


DR. GORDON BERRY 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 
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HEADQUARTERS: 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Second Vice-President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1937-1940 
MARGARET BODYCOMB 
Acting Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 


ter, N 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Principal, Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


*Executive Committee 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


VERN KNUDSEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN J. LEE 
Detroit, Mich. 

DR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass. 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1938 1941 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, R. I 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Cantral Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Superintendent, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New 
York, N. Y. 


OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Your School or League can own a 
FAIRCHILD MULTIPLE HEARING AID 


for as little as you might pay for inferior instruments 


Although our Model F-26A Fairchild Recording Instrument and Multiple 
Hearing Aid has been endorsed by many educators of the deaf as a most 
valuable general teaching instrument in auricular classrooms — its price has 
placed it among the higher-priced hearing aids. This instrument is not alone 
a multiple hearing aid but an instrument with wide variety of services, designed 
to keep records of student improvement in speech and voice, to regulate quality 
and volume of voice, to expand language through a record service and to form 
a definite part of rhythm development. Many teachers of the deaf following a 
definitely proposed progressive auricular method are using this record service 
(NOT INCLUDED IN ANY OTHER MULTIPLE HEARING AID) and en- 
dorse it highly. The instrument is not outside the usual school budget. 


FAIRCHILD MANUFACTURES TWO OTHER MODELS 


In order to keep the same high fidelity of Fairchild Multiple Hearing Aids 
and to make available models having services of other machines at comparative 
prices, Fairchild has designed two other models. Model 50, while not a 
recorder, has a turntable for playing commercial music records and records 
made on our large recorder multiple hearing aid. Model 219 is a simple micro- 
phone, amplifier, and earphone set-up with no extra services, but performing 


any service of competitive machines. 


Same amplifier, microphone and earphones on all models. Prices based 
on services of different models. Amplifier carries up to 150 earphones. Prices 
from $325.00 up, including six earphones. Additional earphones at regular 
price per unit. 


Sound Equipment Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


88-06 Van Wyck Blvd. 
JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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The Volta Reviey 


Index, Volume 40, 1938 


AcousTIC TRAINING: 
Auditory Training for the Deaf: Sherman K. 
Smith—Apr., 199 
Eye and Ear Training for Spastics: Elizabeth 
Chambless—Feb., 102 
Some Aspects of Acoustic Work: Kenneth Braly; 
Jean Utley and Elizabeth Harris—June, 325 
Teachers Study Acoustic Training: Note re Miss 
Numbers course in New York City—Our Mis- 
cellany—Feb., 113 
ACTIVITIES: 
Activity Program for Primary Grades, An: Eliza- 
beth Maigetter—Jan., 23 
For the Fun of It. A Discussion of Extra Cur- 
ricular Activities: H. M. Quigley—Sept., 485 
Safety Project for Third Grade Boys, A: Kathleen 
, 487 
Valentine Party, A: Anne V. Rowe—feb., 82 
ADULT DEAF: 
Deaf Transent, The: Gilbert Hunsinger—June, 328 
Association Be Meeting, 1938—Nov., 709 
Association Committees—Nov., 611 
Association’s Summer School, The. Tentative Pro- 
gram—Feb., 72 
Golden Birthday —_ The (list of contributors) — 
Apr., 233; Oct., 
New Members of Peay 1 Board: Jennie M. 
Henderson; Clarence D. O’Connor—Mar., 148 
Proceedings of Sixteenth Summer Meeting, Detroit, 
1938—Nov., 617-740 
Program of 1938 Summer Meeting—July, 392 
Summer Meeting in Detroit—May, 269 
Summer Meeting and Summer School. Editorial 
page—Feb 
Summer Meeting, 1938, The—Welcome to the As- 
iati Nov., 617 
Summer School: Summer Meeting—Apr., 197 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD OF HEARING: 
Conference in Cleveland, The: Laura Stovel—Aug., 
456 
ARITHMETIC: 
Common Sense in Problem es (Seraps in the 
Schoolroom Desk)—May, 
Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk for Children 
Learning Arithmetic Combinations)—Mar., 147 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: 
Boy Who Had Never Learned to Listen, A: Edna 
Neher Charles—Aug., 440 
BIOGRAPHICAL: 
Career Woman—Nineteenth Century. The Story of 
E. Marlitt: Emilie Sarter—Sept., 515 
Earless, on High: Emilie Sarter—Dec., 787 
Father of the Activity School (Adolph Ferriére) : 
L. Halberstam—Dec., 
From Architecture to Miniatures (Elinor C. Zim- 
merman): Harriet A. Montague—Aug., 451 
Helen Keller’s Personal History (review of Helen 
Keller’s Journal): Harriet Montague—June, 330 
In Memory of Dr. Booth: Harris Taylor and E. A. 
Gru ver—Oct.. 559 
Karl Brauckmann: Jacob Reighard—July, 407 
Looking Forward — Carolyn Wells: Harriet 
Montague—Jan., 3 
Man Who Loved a Children, A—Alexander 
Graham Bell: Harriet Montague—Feb., 74 
Mrs. Lena McKerral (deat of) Our MISCELLANY, 
Aug., 465 
New Members of the Association Board: Jennie M. 
Henderson; Clarence D, O’Connor—Mar., 148 
Paul Choppin, Deaf Sculptor: L. Halberstam— 
Apr., 204 
Pereire (Jacob Rodrigues)—-Pioneer Teacher of 
Speech: L. Halberstam—July, 403 
Robert Moulton, Free Lance: Harriet Montague— 
May, 283 
Silver Jubilee for Selwyn Oxley—June, 341 
Who Shall Set Limitations? (Story of Charles and 
Charlotte Lamberton, Deaf Dancers): Harriet 
Montague—July, 400 
Buinp DEaF: 
Helen Keller’s Personal History (review of Helen 
Keller’s Journal): Harriet Montague—June, 330 
School for the Deaf Blind, A; Note: June, 366 
Tad Chapman—Note: June, 366; Oct., 594 
CAMPS: 
Camp Fanwood in the Berkshires—Mar., 152 
Camp for Hard of Hearing Children (Miss Risley) 
—aApr., 238 


Summer Camp for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Boys, 
A (‘Lang Croft’’)—-Mar., 1 


EDUCATION OF THE DEF: 


Baffle Grams: Elfrieda Sylvester—Dec., 762 

Can Children Who Enter School Without Speech 
and Apparently Without Hearing Ever Leaye 
School ‘‘Hard of Hearing’’ Rather Than ‘‘Deaf”} 
Panel Discussion—Nov., 729 

Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator to Be Demonstrated 
in U. S. A.—Dec., 760 

Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges for Hear. 
ing Students—Dec., 773 

Hand Work Helps Language Work: Helen Mack. 
in—Dec, 761 

Helping the Deaf Child Find His Place in the 
World: Gertrude Van Adestine, LL.D.—Noy, 
618 

New Challenge in Education, A: John J. Lee— 
May, 261 

Public Day Schools for the Deaf: Harris Taylor— 
Jan., 15; Feb., 83; Mar., 133; Apr., 215, May, 
279 

Safety Project for Third Grade Boys, A: Kathleen 
Gaffney—Sept., 487 

School for the Deaf in Honolulu, The: Mabel Y. 
Lacy—Nov., 692 

Stands and Trends in the Education of the Deaf: 
Elbert A. Gruver, LL.D.—Nov., 621 

Teaching in South Africa: Janice Breitwieser— 
Oct., 

Thank You, American Friends: W. Kunz—Mar, 


140 
Why “Bed Is Bad” (sketches by deaf children) 
—Dec., 764 


FOREIGN: 


Deaf in Foreign Lands, The (Japan Schools)— 
Sept., 

Deaf in Foreign Lands, The; The School in Jer 
salem—June, 342 

Eyes Across the Sea: Florence S. Berryman—Jan,, 
31; Feb., 97; Mar., 157; Apr., 221; May, 288 

Father of the Activity School (Ferriére): L, Hal 
berstam—Dee . 757 

Handicapped Child in India. Note Our Mrscel 

, 5380 

Hard of Hearing in Denmark: L. Holmgren— 
Aug.. 358 

Hard of Hearing in Europe, The: Mrs. G. A. Hurd- 
Wood—Apr., 226; May, 293 

Karl Brauckmann: Jacob Reighard—July, 407 

Philately in Flanders—Sept., 503 

School at Chefoo Carries On, The—Aug., 448 

School for the Deaf in Honolulu, The: Mabel V. 
Lacy—Nov., 692 

School Reports (Berlin-Neukolln, Rotterdam, Stock 

Note, OuR MiIscrLLANy—Sept., 

Silver Jubilee for Selwyn Oxley—June, 341 

Teaching in South Africa: Janice Breitwieser— 
Oct., 553 


HARD OF HEARING ADULT: 


Beverly Breakfast Club, The: Henrietta MeFar- 
lane—May. 286 

Earless, on High: Emilie Sarter—-Dec., 787 

Eyes Across the Sea: Florence Berryman—Jan, 
31; Feb., 97; Mar., 157; Apr., 221; May, 288 

Father of the Activity School The (Adolphe Fer: 
riére): L. Halberstam—Dec., 757 

Funny Handicap, A: Martha A| White—Dec., 788 

Have You a Hard of Hearing Complex?: Gladys 
Marshall—July, 408 

Let’s Trim a Christmas Tree: Catherine A, Hood 
—Dec., 780 

Living in Two Worlds (A World of Silence and 4 
World of Noise): Arthur Hedley—June, 355 

Looking Forward with Carolyn Wells: Harriet 
Montague—Jan., 38 

Nocturne: Gladys Marshall—June, 353 

Old Granny: Eva Raw Baird—Mar., 155 

Robert Moulton, Free Lance: Harriet Montague— 
May, 283 

Trumpets and Fiddles: Florence Berryman—Sept, 
514 

Two Years of Silence: Catherine A. Hood—Juné, 
347 


Why Not Be Sociable: Gladys Marshall—Dec., 788 
Woodman, Preserve that Tree: John A. Ferrall— 
Dec., 785 


HarD OF HEARING CHILD: 


Camp for Hard of Hearing Girls, A f Lats Trails 
Camp): Our MISCELLANY—July, 4 
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Eye and Ear _——— for Spastics: Elizabeth 
Chambless—Mar., 

Hard of Hearing oniid, The—yYesterday; Today: 
Tomorrow: Josephine B. Timberlake—Oct., 573 

New Challenge in Education, A: John J, Lee— 
May, 261 

Oklahoma and the Hard of Hearing: Note—Oct., 
92 


5 

Problems Relating to Children with Defective Hear- 
ing: Report of the Committee of Inquiry (Great 
Britain): Looks into Books—Dec., 790. Re- 
viewed by Douglas Macfarlan, M.D. 

“They Don't — Their Ears’: Harold Ep- 
stein—Mar, 

Three Partially oo Children, A Parent-Teacher 
Discussion—July, 389 

What Parents Can Do About It (An Open Letter 
to Mothers of Hard of Hearing Children): San- 
dra English—June, 351 


HEARING AIDS: 


Earphones are Wonderful!: Gladys Marshall — 
Sept., 518 

Experiences of One Who Was Born Deaf—Jan.., 

Fitting Hearing Aids: Kenneth Braly, ot a 
Dec., 777 

Funny Handicap, A: Martha A. White—Dec., 788 

Hard of Hearing in Denmark, The: L. Holmgren 
—Aug., 358 

Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf. What 
Every Superintendent of a School for the Deaf 
Should Know About Hearing Aids and Their 
Use: Clarence D. O’Connor—Nov., 710 

Matter of Evolution, A (Hearing aids and glasses) 
—Oct., 571 

Proper Classification of Children With Impaired 
Hearing, The: Gertrude Van Adestine, LL.D.— 
Nov., 722. Discussion: John Yale Crouter— 
Novy., 727. Discussion: Marcia Heath—Nov., 728 

So You Are Going to Hear Better: Josephine B. 
Timberlake—Sept., 505 

Use of Bone Conduction Vibrators as Tactual 
Stimulators, The: Norman A. Watson—Oct., 558 

What Training Should be Required for the Teach- 
er?: Mary E. Numbers—Nov., 718 


Hopsiks: 


Dandie Dinmonts as a Hobby: Sheila MacLeod— 
July, 398 

Hobby Horse, The: Ruth M. Luther—June. 357 

Riding the Camera Hobby; A Camera Club: Ruth 
M. Luther—Jan, 42 

Traveling via The Hobby Horse: Ruth M. Luther— 
Aug., 462 


LANGUAGE: 


Better Language Throughout a School. Language 
for the Slow Child: Catherine Ford—Nov., 681 

English to Use: ‘“‘Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk” 
—Sept., 489 

Language Work in the Honolulu School for the 
Deaf: Mabel V. Lacy—Nov., 692 

Pitfalls in Language: Amelia DeMotte—Nov., 690 

Teaching of High School English, The: Clara A. 
Hamel—Nov., 685 

Use of Language in Industry. The: Wallace J. 
Finch—Nov., 8 


LEAGUE WorK: 


Hard of Hearing in Europe, The: Mrs. G. A. 
Hurd-Wood—Apr., 226; May, 293 , 


Lip READING FOR ADULTS: 


Qualifications for Teachers of Lip Reading: Mary 
Vance Carney—Feb., 93 
School of Lip Reading at Rockport, A—Mar., 164 


Lip READING FoR ADULTS: (Practice Material) 


Chandler, Flora——Oct., 582; Downes, Frances H. 
—Sept.. 523; Holt, Laura D.—Apr, 232; Me- 
Caughrin, Lucy—Apr., 232; Scriver, Helen— 
May, 296; Walker, Jane B.—Jan., 43; Feb., 
108; Mar., 169; June, 359; July, 412. 


Lip READING FOR CHILDREN: 


Better Lip Reading Throughout a School. Profiting 
by the Findings of Research Workers: Frank 
H. Reiter, Ph.D.—Nov., 658 

Better Lip Reading Through Better Training for 
Teachers: Olive A. Whildin, Ed.D.— Nov., 661 

Extension of Educational Facilities for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, The: John J. Lee—Nov., 676 

Giving Lip Reading Its Share of Attention in the 
Teaching Program: Ruth Paxson—Nov., 663 

Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Time: Lula 

Bruce—Nov., 665 

Improvement of Lip Reading through Better Care 
of the Children’s Eyes, The: Gladys D. Matlock 
—Nov., 668. Discussion: Kenneth Braly, Ph.D. 
—Nov., 673 
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Lip Reading Material for Older Pupils: Mother's 
Day, Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk—May, 308 
MEDICAL: 
From the First Line Trench: Grant Selfridge, M.D. 
—Sept., 511 
Hopeful Trends in the Management of Deafness: 
Victor R. Alfaro, M.D.—Oct., 578 
7 the Medical Battle-Front: Clyde W. Johnson— 
an., 
ies of Deafness in Children, The: Note— 
ept., 
Mororists, DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: 
Deafened Drivers and Driving: Anthony Kelsch— 


Apr., 219 
Motoring and Psychology — OvuR MISCELLANY: 
Apr., 


PARENTS, ARTICLES FOR: 

Better Understanding at Home. The Relation of 
Home and School: Marie I. Rasey, Ph.D. — 
Nov., 696 

Parents Talk it Over, The: Feb., 88; Mar., 149; 
May, 275; Aug., 445; Sept., 495; Oct., 566; 
Dec., 770 

Relation of Teachers to the Association’s Work for 
Parents, The: Harriet Montague—Nov., 705 

Three Partially Deaf Children. A Parent-Teacher 
Discussion—July, 389 

What Parents Can Do About It (An Open Letter 
to Mothers of Hard of Hearing Children): San- 
dra English—June, 351 

PRESCHOOL CHILD: 

The Parents Talk it Over—Sep 

Playthings for the ‘Child. Our 
CELLANY—May, 300 

PROCEEDINGS: 
A.A.T.P.T.S.D. Summer Meeting—Nov., 617-740 
PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 

Progressive Oral Advocates, The: S. Richard Sil- 

verman—May, 278 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING: 

Boy Who Had Never Learned to Listen, A: Edna 
Neher Charles—Aug., 440 

Have You a Hard of Hearing Complex?: Gladys 
Marshall— July, 408 

Question of Mental Attitude, A: John A. Ferrall— 
June, 349 

June Worries (personality of deaf employees) : 
ScRAPS IN THE SCHOOLROOM DEsK—June. 332 

Study of Personality Traits of the Deaf, A: Note— 


Aug., 465 
READING: 
Reading for Primary Classes: Josephine Bennett— 
Jan., 5 


RE-EDUCATION OF HEARING: 
Utilizing Residual Hearing (The Parents Talk it 
Over)—Mar., 150 
REVIEWS: 
Sieeraine of Federal Grants to States, The— 
V. O. Key, Jr.—June, 363 
Adventures of “Stumpy.” The, by Stubby. Edited by 
His Mistress (Mrs. Selwyn Oxley) —Sept.. 525 
Begin Speech Training Early: H. Weinert—Dec, 
789 


California Test of Mental Maturity, The: Elizabeth 
T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clarke and Ernest Tiegs— 
June, 362 

Challenge to a Review, A: Marietta R. Vinson— 
Feb., 110 

Correction of Defective Consonant Sounds, The: 
Elizabeth M. Nemoy and Serena Foley Davis— 
Jan,, 45 

Children with Delayed or Defective Speech: S. M. 
Stinchfield and E. -y Young—Reviewed by C. V. 
Hudgins—Dec., 79 

Choosing the Right 

Correction of Speech Defects in oo Childhood: 
rie D. Robbins and Rosa S. Robbins—Jan.., 


of Speech Correction in America: 
Lucille D. Schoolfield—Apr., 235 

Einer Toten (To a Dead Love) A Memory Cycle: 
Gustinus Ambrosi (Reviewed by L. Halber- 
stam)—Sept., 525 

Federalist Papers, The—Mar., 171 

Flying the Printways, Carol Hovious: Reviewed 
by Josephine Bennett—Dec., 791 

Fundamental Needs of the Child, The: L. K. Frank 
—Dec., 789 

Handicap of Deafness, The: Irene R. and Alex. W. 
G. Ewing—Oct., 548 

History Map of Stars and Stripes, A—Feb., 111 

How and Why Science Books, The—Sunshine and 
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Rain, and We See: George Willard Frasier and 
Helen Dolman; Through the Year, and Winter 
Comes and Goes: George Willard Frasier, Helen 
Dolman and Kathryn Van Noy—Oct., 591 

Jean Childress’ Education, Alabama School Journal 
—Apr., 236 

Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 
Grades: Mary G. Kelty—Aug., 463 

My Vocation. By Eminent Americans: selected by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph D.—June, 364 

Occupational Experiences for Handicapped Adoles- 
cents in Day Schools: Elise H. Martens—Sept., 
525 

Principles and Practices of Speech Correction: 
James F. Bender and Victor M. Kleinfeld. 
(Reviewed by Lucille D. Schoolfield)—Oct., 591 

Problems Relating to Children with Defective 

Hearing: Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
(Great Britain). Reviewed by Douglas Mac- 
farlan, M.D.—Dec., 790 

Problems in Curriculum Construction for the 
Handicapped: Clarence R. Anhearn—June, 364 

Proportional Representation: George Hallett, Jr.— 
Mar., 171 

Public Administration Organizations, a Directory 
1938-39—Oct., 592 

_— of Advisory Committee on Education — 
une. 

Right Things to do for Health and Growth: Cherrie 
P. Alexandroff and Hedwig Alexander—Feb., 110 

The Right Word: Pauline G. Staats and Clark M. 
Frasier—June, 362 

Suggestions for Teaching Rhythm to the Deaf: 
Margaret S. Kent—June, 364 

Vacation Studies for Deaf Children: S. Richard 
Silverman—Apr., 235 

Voice for Speech: Frederick Wesley Orr, (Re- 
viewed by Lucille D. Schoolfield)—Oct., 590 

Why Pay Taxes?: David Cushman Coyle—Mar., 171 

Your Everyday Speech and How to Improve It: 
William Norwood Brigance—Aug., 463 (Re- 
viewed by Lucille D. Schoolfield) 


RHYTHM: 
Rhythm and Personality Growth: Grace W. Mc- 
Alister—Apr., 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEaF: 

Deaf in Foreign Lands, The (Japan)—Sept., 499 

Deaf in Foreign Lands, The: The School in Jerusa- 
lem—June, 342 

School at Chefoo Carries on, The—Aug., 448 

Homecoming Week at Illinois School. Note Our 
MISCELLANY—Feb., 113 

Language Work in ‘the Honolulu School: Mabel 
V. Lacy—Nov., 692 

Philately in Flanders—Sept., 503 

Preparatory Course for Teachers at St. Mary’s 
School: Note Our MisceELLANy—Jan., 49 

Public Day Schools for the Deaf: Harris Taylor— 
Jan., 15; Feb., 83; Mar, 133; Apr., 215; May, 
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seers on the Nebraska School, Our MISCELLANY 
—Sept., 

Teaching in South Africa: Janice Breitwieser — 
Oct., 553 


Thank You, American Friends. A Swiss Estimate 
of American Schools: W. Kunz—Mar., 140 


SCRAPS IN THE SCHOOLROOM DESK: 

Jan., 10: The New Calendar; English for use To- 
day; Concise Expression Can be Cultivated; 
Clear, Vivid English is Important; Schoolmarm 
Jingles, I; Mickey; Schoolmarm Jingles, II; 
Tense Moments of 1937. 

Feb.. 78—How Much Politeness Should we Expect 
of the Small Deaf Child; Children Teach Each 
Other Courtesy; Good Manners for Small Chil- 
dren; School Marm Jingle; Lip Reading for 
Younger Children; Lip Reading for Older Pupils; 
Creative English. 

Mar., 143—-March; Manners; Game for Children 
Learning Arithmetic Combinations; The Are- 
You-Good Test; Peter’s Account of a Thrilling 
Escape. 

Apr., 206—Concerning Conversational Language; 
Learning How to Ask Questions; Learning to 
Ask Intelligent Questions; Creating a Desire to 
Ask Questions; Creating Conversational Oppor- 
tunities; Schoolmarm Jingle; In a Deaf Child’s 
World; If on Our Easter Holiday We had to 
Write Letters as Some of our Deaf Children 
Write Home. 


The Volta Review 


May, 271—Common Sense in Problem Making: 
May; Schoolmarm Jingle; The Densit, 

June, 332—June Worries; Schoolmarm J ‘ 
Suggestions for the Last Day of School; A Wa. 
come Contribution; Remarks Heard in Any 
School for the Deaf at this Season of the You 

Sept., 489—English to Use; September (poem); 
Unwitting Teaching; Faculty News; Beulah, the 
Fashion Critic; School News; New Teacher Test, 

Oct., 561—The School Paper; Traveling (poem); 
The Public Needs Education; Pupils Need t 
Express Themselves; News Sheets Should be 4 
Pleasure; Fall Motion Game for Small Children: 
In a Deaf Child's World; The Friendly School: 
A Little Cheerful Conversation 

Dec., 766—Christmas Celebrating; Character Built 
ing: Teachers’ Meetings. 

SPEECH: 

Application of Recent Findings in the Field of 
Speech Correction, The: George A. Kopp—Noy, 
638 


Building and Maintenance of Clear Speech for the 
Deaf, The: John H. Muyskens, Ph.D.—Nov., 655 

Experiences of One Who Was Born Deaf—Jan,, 2 

Oral English: Mildred A. Groht—Nov., 631 

Speech Contests: Enfield Joiner—Nov., 628 

= Developed Through Vibration: Kate Alcor 
—Nov., 633 


Speech in the Home and in School Contacts;: 


Bessie N. Leonard—Nov., 651 
Speech in Social Life: Dana Pettibone Kotts—Noy, 
652 
Speech in the Lives of the Adult Deaf. Experience 
in Holding a Job: Catherine Steffins—Nov., 650 
Speech in the Lives of the Adult Deaf. Speech in 
Securing and Holding a Job: O, Frank Cap 
penter—Nov., 647 
Temporomandibular Pathology: J. Kenneth Lyons, 
D.D.S.—Nov., 641 
STATISTICS: 
Deafness in the United States. A Statistical Re 
view: Gordon Berry, M.D.—Feb., 69 
National Studies of Hearing: Note—Aug., 464 
“They Don’t Crinkle Their Ears”: Harold Ep 
stein—Mar., 161 
TEACHER ORGANIZATION: 
Mu Iota Sigma: Frances Frisch—July, 397 
TBACHER TRAINING: 
Many Teachers at Summer Schools—Oct., 569 
Preparation Course for Teachers at St. Mary's 
School; Note in Our MisceLLANy—Jan., 49 
TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS: 
Hopeful Trends in the Management of Deafness: 
Victor R. Alfaro, M.D.—Oct., 579 
VOCATIONAL: 
Achievement by Proxy: John A. Ferrall—Sept., 520 
Civil Service for the Handicapped: Note—Oct., 596 
Doing Something About Women's Hats: John A. 
Ferrall—Aug., 460 
It’s Never Too Late to Yearn!: John A. Ferrall— 
Oct., 580 
Jobs for Deaf Women: Our M1scELLANY—April 
240 


Question of Mental Attitude, A: John A. Ferrall— 
June, 349 

Rehabilitation and the mera of Hearing: Margaret 
Washington—Jan., 

Rehabilitation Can Rehabilitate: Elizabeth Cham 
less—June, 345 

Rehabilitation is a Two Sided Affair: Elizabeth 
Chambless——Oct., 584 

She Showed the Doctor: John A. Ferrall—Mar, 
162 


State Assistance (for deaf workers): discussion by 
Victor O. Skyberg, Edith S. Katz and Marcus lL. 
Kenner—May. 264 

True Rehabilitation: Elizabeth Chambless—July, 405 

Vocational Guidance at St. Mary’s—June, 366 

Woodman, Preserve that Tree: John A, Ferrall— 


Dec., 785 
You’re Never Out of a Job: John A. Ferrall — 
Feb., 105 
Vorcw: 


Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator, The—Aug., 437 
Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator ve Be Demonstrated 
in the United States—Dec., 


More About the Voice Pitch Indicator: A. B 


Coyne—Oct., 549 
VoLTa BUREAU: 


Birthday 233; through Sep 


tember, 1938; Oct., 
What Does the Volta ot Do?—0Oct., 585 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTON FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstein, Director 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical’ 
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Presenting ‘LIVING SOUND’ 


as featured by the ney 
WEARABLE, PORTABLE 


CRYSTALIC ACOUSTICON 


with the THERMIONIC (VACUUM) TUBES 


The Crystalic Acousticon, for the fis 
time, is ready to bring to deafened en 
the clear, limpid, undistorted beauty d 
“Living Sound”! The subtle lovelines 
of pure music—the thrilling half-tons 
and under-tones that distinguish om 
voice from another—even the faint 
fond, familiar noises of every-day lp 
ing . . . all these “come through” this 
amazing instrument unwarped, wt 
muffled, undistorted. 


How is this accomplished? By an @ 
tirely new technique, employing minie 
ture vacuum tubes and an amazing nev 
“crystal” microphone . . . by deft eng 
neering that has not only adapted te 
famous Acousticon bone and air conduit 
tion receiver to this new use, but hi 
York model, shows how easily the built into this brilliant new instrumet 
Crystalic Acousticon is worn com- a long series of hearing and wearif 

pletely concealed. advantages. 


Margaret Horan, beautiful New 


There is not enough space to do justice to the Crystalic Acousticon here. But read the sut 
mary of its fifteen features at the right. Then you’ll know why we say you must hear with it ® 
appreciate it. 


CHECK ALL FIFTEEN FEATURES 


against any hearing aid you’ve ever heard of! 
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Acousticon has been accepted by Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Consult your Local Directory # 

the Council on Physical Therapy o Chicago, Los Angeles, and @ Representative under heading 

of the American Medical Asso- Toronto, Canada. "“Acousticon Institute.” 
ciation. 
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| WEARABLE OR PORTABLE! The clear- 
toned efficiency of a new type “vacuum tube” 
aid in a form so compact it may easily be 
worn or carried about. 


| NEW CRYSTALIC PRINCIPLE! The 
Rochell Crystals incorporated in this new 
crystalic Acousticon (under Brush Develop- 
ment Company license) greatly extend the 
hearing range and bring faithful crystal-clear 
sound reproduction. 


| CUSTOM-MADE SELECTIVE AMPLI- 
FICATION AND TONE CONTROL! 
Special filters and variable tone control bring 
selective amplification for each individual 
as a designated requirement shown by the 
audiogram. 


l GREATER VALUE! Now you can have 
all the crystal clear hearing volume you 
ewer hoped for—without the faintest trace 
of distortion. 


GREATER SENSITIVITY AND DIS- 
TANCE PICK-UP! Even incidental sounds 
become audible with the sensitive Crystalic 
(Thermionic) Acousticon. It greatly ex- 
tends your hearing range. 


MULTI- DIRECTIONAL TRANSMIT- 
TER! Detachable Crystal transmitter oper- 
ates at top efficiency whatever your position. 


} AMAZING CLARITY! Great clarity of 


sound—with no distortion or buzzing. 


| VOLUME CONTROL! Volume may be 
adjusted to provide comfortable, pleasing 
hearing under all conditions—indoors and 
out. 


. EXCLUSIVE BATTERY ECONOMIES! 
Special Battery Compensator Control length- 
ens life of the “A” Battery to equivalent 
of standard hearing aid battery. The “Power- 
Pak” (optional) is a permanent battery sup- 
ply of large capacity, independent of power 
lines and ideal at the library table, at your 
desk, in the office, court-room, etc. Its use 
reduces battery overhead. 


“a THREE REMOVABLE 1% V. TUBES! 


The three, 1% V. Thermionic tubes used 
in the Crystalic Acousticon are the smallest 
efficient tubes available today. Their low 
battery consumption assures the utmost in 
economy. 


It “Rounds Out” THE WORLD FAMOUS 
CORONATION ACOUSTICON LINE 


The Crystalic Acousticon now takes its place among 


the justly famous models that comprise the recently 
introduced line of Coronation Acousticons. In so doing 
it does not replace these instruments—but rather in- 
creases the ability of the entire line to provide a per- 
sonally custom-fitted hearing aid for practically every 
type of deafness. Shown below and briefly described are 
some of today’s popular leaders. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


MODEL C4— 
Designed to bring 
mettow sound 
reproduction to 
those who are 
sensitive to noise. 


MODEL C4G— 
Engineered with 
granular carbon 
transmitter espe- 
cially for diffi- 
cult ‘“‘nerve type’’ 
cases requiring 
air conduction. 


MODEL C6é— 
Provides clear, 
brilliant sound 
reproduction of 
the kind ideally 
suited to the 
average type of 
hearing loss. 


MODEL 
Designed espe- 
cially for ad- 
vanced cases re- 
quiring volume 
and range with- 
out sacrifice of 
clarity and tone. 


FEATHERWEIGHT TRANSMITTER! Weighs 1% 
ounces, exquisitely designed and suitable for wear under 
clothing or visibly as a piece of costume jewelry. 


BONE AND AIR CONDUCTION! Acousticon offers 
(a) world famous improved ‘“No-Larger-Than-A-Silver- 
Dime” Acousticon ear-piece, (b) the featherweight disc 
receiver (c) special crystal receiver (d) its famous patented 
streamlined bone receiver. 


NEW SNAP-ON BATTERY TERMINALS make bat- 
tery replacements quick and easy, and positive at all times. 


NEW ACID RESISTANT, WATER-PROOF CORDS! 
Unaffected by perspiration, dampness or heat. More dur- 
able and longer lasting than any hearing aid cords ever 


before offered by us. 
FULLY GUARANTEED by Dictograph Products Com- 


pany, Inc., Acousticon Division—the oldest organization of 
its kind in the world, with service facilities in 230 cities 
in the United States and throughout the world. 


Request Free Demonstration. No hearing aid can really be described. 
Ask for a free hearing demonstration to be given in your home, at your doctor’s 
office or in any of our conveniently located offices. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by the Speech 
Method Only, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


CHARLES AND CHARLOTTE LAMBERTON—BOTH CONGENITALLY DEAF AND FAmED A3 


DANCERS. CHARLES WAS FOR SEVERAL YEARS A PUPIL OF THE SCHOOL AND CHARLOTTE, 
AS A BABY, WAS ONE OF THE WRIGHT CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL GROUP. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
(Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River) 
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